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‘EASTERN CONTROVERSY. 

In making the following remarks, it is not 
intended to take a part in the unfortunate dis- 
pute alluded to. It is believed that both 
parties have erred—greatly erred :—and when 
they shall have become a little more cool,— 
when reflection shall have calmed the pas- 
sions, and the judgment shall be unwarped by 
heated zeal,—we trust they will, themselves, 
be sensible of the truth of this remark. 

It appears that a controversy exists be- 
tween our eastern anti-slavery friends, origi- 
nating in some dissatisfaction, on the part of 
a number of them, with the editorial manage- 
ment of the Liberator.—As it was sustained 
by the funds of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
they conceived that they, as members of that 
society, were in some degree responsible for 
what the paper contained.* Hence a few of 
them issued a public protest against the 
manner in which it was conducted, and 
appealed to the friends of the cause to sustain 
them in the course they pursued. A violent 
war of words immediately succeeded, with 
which we presume a large portion, at least, 
of our readers have made themselves more or 
less acquainted, 

One cause of dissatisfaction, alleged by 
those who issued their protest, as aforesaid, 
was the expression of sectarian views, &c. in 
the columns of the Liberator. Another was 
the severity of personal censure, or sweeping 
denunciation of those whom the editor saw 
fit to condemn, in cases where they failed to 
perform what he conceived to be their duty 
as abolitionists. On both these points, we 
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* This, howevei-, we protest against, as erroneous doc- 
trine.—Those who conduct a paper are responsible for 
its character. 
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have considered our friend Garrison at fault. 


The Liberator was devoted to the cause of 
Emancipation, and was also the organ of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. That 
society was composed of individuals, who 
were members of every religious denomina- 
tion, perhaps, in the State; and, of course, 
the least meddling with sectarian matters 
would be more than likely to give offence. — 
It should, therefore, be the particular study of 
an editor, under such circumstances, to avoid 
everything in the nature of religious contro- 
versy, or disputations on doctrinal questions, 
wherein the various professors of relizion are 
known to entertain different sentiments, and 
which have no particular bearing upon the 
subject of the abolition of slavery. We 
should use every effort to unite all good men 
in the great work; to induce them to meet 
on common ground; to promote harmony 
and fellowship among them; while laboring 
for the overthrow of that gigantic evil which 
requires the united energies of the religious, 
the moral, and the virtuous, of every creed, 
profession, or calling, throughout the land. In 
regard to severity of censure, when properly 
applied, we attach no blame to the Libera- 
tor.—But it cannot be denied that the editor 
is sometimes too hasty in his criticisms, and 
too indiscriminate in his charges against both 
advocates and opponents of our cause. The 
want of reflection is too frequently observable 
in his strictures. | 

As to the course pursued by the protestants, 
in publicly denouncing the paper,—with as 
much severity and acrimony ‘as they could 
even ascribe to the editor,—they also acted 
entirely wrong. Had they remonstrated 
with him, or preferred their complaints to 
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the Society, in a private manner, the difficul- 
ties might probably have soon been overcome. 
This, we trust, could have been done without 
creating a schism, calculated not only to 
weaken the fraternal bonds of their associa- 
tion, but to injure the cause, by diverting the 
attention of its friends from important objects, 
and emboldening its enemies to maintain their 
ground. They could not have expected that 
a person of Garrison’s temperament would 
submit to their public castigation, without an 
effort to retort upon them the full amount of 
their severity.x—And while they denounced 
his indiscretions, they should have evinced 
a greater degree of prudence, moderation, and 
Christian forbearance, themselves. 

But let the blame rest where it may, as to 
the origin of this controversy, it should never 
have been viewed in any other light than that 
of a ‘family quarrel.”—It should not have 
been noticed out of the pale of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society. When disputes 
arise between the members of a particular 
household, let none else interfere until they 
have endeavored to settle them among them- 
selves. It was not at any time necessary that 
others should have interfered in the case be- 
fore us; and it is even deplorable, that the 
contest is still kept alive, after the difficulties 
were apparently settled by the Society, and all 
the friends of our cause were recommended to 
let it rest in future. 

In expressing our sentiments thus freely, we 
entertain no unkind feelings towards any indi- 
vidual of the parties concerned, As respects 
Wm. L. Garrison, particularly, there is nota 
man living that we esteem more highly for his 
disinterested zeal, persevering intrepidity, ho- 
nest devotion, and manly advocacy of the sa- 
cred cause in which we have long been en- 
gaged, He has his faults—like other men— 
but his errors spring not from the heart. He 
bas won for himself a character that cannot be 
tarnished by calumny, nor injured by unmerit- 
ed reproach. Hence, we consider that he 
manifests an unnecessary sensitiveness when 
opposed in some of his views. We ardently 
desire that all, engaged in this unpleasant con- 
troversy, may calmly review the course they 
have pursued ; and by mutual concession, and 
the indulgence of more liberal feelings, put a 


’ 








speedy termination to the reprehensible strife 
of words which it has occasioned, 





PENNSYLVANIA CONSTITUTION. 
Universal Rights of Wan. 

The corruption and degeneracy of politi- 
cians, at the present day, is ominous of the 
speedy downfall of this Republic. ‘The ra- 
pid declension of Grecian or Roman virtue, 
as exhibited in the waning of their power, 
and the transmutation of their most liberal 
forms of government, was never, perhaps, 
more strikingly apparent than in this country, 
at the present moment. While our citizens 
are, almost universally, pursuing the paths 
of wealth, of honor, and of fame, under the 
belief that the principles and maxims, adopt- 
ed by their ancestors, are sufficiently effica- 
cious to preserve their inherent and inaliena- 
ble rights—while they are trusting to the 
‘“‘ broken reed”’ of a high sounding profession, 
not even dreaming that the price of the liber- 
ty which they enjoy is “ eternal vigilance” — 
the corroding canker of avarice, the blind 
apathy of self-devotion, and the unprincipled 
workings of private ambition, are sapping 
the foundations of the political fabric to which 
they have looked as their security, and has- 
tening its eventual destruction. 

In proof of the correctness of these re- 
marks, we cite the promulgation of such out- 
rageous doctrines as those displayed in the 
following extract from an article published 
in one of the daily papers of thiscity. It is 
believed to be from the pen of an influential 
Pennsylvania politician,—and in laying it 
before our readers, we ask them to give it 
their serious consideration. 

After taking a historical review of the laws 
and regulations in Pennsylvania, adopted 
previous to the establishment of the present 
Constitution,x—which were enacted under the 
dark influence of early prejudice, and dictated 
by monarchical habits and opinions,—the 
writer proceeds as follows: 


The Constitution formed in 1776, (while 
slavery was still in existence in Pennsylvania, ) 
declares, that all men are born equally free 
and independent, have certain unalienable 
rights, every freeman, of the age of 21 years, 
having resided, &c. shall enjoy the right of 


| election—that the freemen shall be trained 
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and armed; the trial by jury provided for—all 
which is entirely inconsistent with the law 
then in force for the government of Negroes, 
as they were not permitted to sit as jurors, 
te cafry guns, clubs or any weapons, or to 
assemble together and be out at night, nor 
were they required to do military duty. 

In 1780, an act was passed tor the gradual 
abolition of slavery in Pennsylvania, repeal- 
ing the principal provisions relative to 
Negroes, but not conferring any additional 
priviliges, or recognizing Negroes as citizens 
or any part of the political community !! 

Under no administration since the forma- 
tion of our Government, or during the late or 
revolutionary war, have Negroes ever been 
required, under any constitutional provision, 
to perform military duty, which is proof con- 
clusive, that they have never been treated or 
viewed by those acting under the Constitu- 
tion or laws of our states, as free citizens. 

Without discussing the merits or humanity 
of some of the foregoing provisions, I think 
they will prove, that up to the period of the 
formation of the present Constitution, the 
Negroes were ever recognised as a distinct 
and separate people, having no claim to, nor 
exercising the rights and privileges secured 
to White citizens. 

If the word ‘“*White” was intentionally 
left out by the Convention which framed the 
present Constitution, for the purpose of in- 
troducing the Negroes to the fall exercise of 
the rights and privileges enjoyed “by the 
Whites, it was such a palpable and shocking 
violation of the rights and will of the people, 
that the attempt has never been made to carry 
tanto effect the full exercise of the rights and 
privileges supposed to be granted. 

The government of this state has uniformly, 
from that time to the present, disregarded 
the provision, either because they supposed 
it was not the intent of the Convention to 
cede those rights, or that the will of the 
people was so overwhelmingly opposed to 
it as to render it impossible to accord it to 
the Negroes. . . : 

If, indeed, they be entitled to exercise the 
rights of free white citizens, let them and 
their coadjutors boldly and openly come for- 
ward in the face of day and claim for them 
not only the right of suffrage, but also of 
sitting upon juries—of being elected to the 
Legislature of the State—to the Gubernatorial 
chair—of sitting as judges in our courts—of 
being elected to the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives—of going 
there to sow the fatal seeds of dissension and 
disunion; let them thus come forward and we 
shall see if the people will sustain these de- 
mands and claims. 

In this city, where there are near 25,000 
Negroes, the fact of a negro voting—the 








ceedingly rare, if not entirely unknown; and 
I suppose an attempt to enforce the simple 
right of suffrage would be expiated by the 
blood and life of those who should venture 
the experiment. 

Lf such be the state of feeling after the lapse of 
sizty years, and the people of this State be so 
exasperated at any semblance of exercising 
this supposed right by the Negroes, is it too 
much to ask.the Convention, now in session, 
to propose to the people the subject of Negro 
suffrage and Negro citizenship— because 
those opposed to it can have no way of 
making known their opinions and wishes, but 
by having the word ‘‘white”’ inserted and 
offered to the people for approval or rejec- 
tion. If the opponents of Negro suffrage be 
a majority of the people of this Common- 
wealth, I wish to know upon what ground 
any one can object to this trial, or refuse 
them an opportunity of expressing legally 
and effectively their will. 


~SOe- 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
° LINES, 
On seeing the Portraits of Abolitionists, 
painted by R. Douglass, jr. — 


A lady, when her minature was shown her, observed— 
«¢1t wants the sigh upon the lip.” 


Though smiles be copied, can a sigh 
On painted ivory meet the eye? 
Such gentle breath by feeling stirr’d, 
Oft, by the kindest friend unheard— 
Who can believe the limner’s art 
Can catch such motion of the heart 2? 
Not they who deem the gifted mind 
Must be by studied laws confined ; 
Who judge by some established rules, 
Of ancient or of modern schools, 
And in a portrait, note one part, 
Alone—the mere mechanic art. 
But see, where Genius’ power confess'd, 
Portrays the feelings of the breast ; 
Gives thrilling language to the eye ; 
And to the parted lip—a sigh! 
Pure sainted spirit !* in that face 
May those who knew and loved thee, trace 


{| Thy ever glowing, firm devotion ; 


Thy warm heart’s undisguised emotion ; 
And think how oft they’ve seen them speak 
In changing hues upon thy cheek, 
And bless the talent that can save 
Those features from thy early grave. 
There, too, is many a thoughtful brow, 
Mark’d by a soul that ne’er will bow 
To tyrant power. They stand unshaken, 
Upon the high, firm ground they’ve taken, 
Of Right, of Liberty and Love ; 
Their trust in Him, who rules above. 
L. A. 
9th mo, 1837. 





least offensive of their reputed rights—is ex- || * K. M. Chandier. 
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« Friends” in Indiana. 

The proceedings of the (‘ orthodox”’) 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in the State of In- 
diana, as stated below, hold out a bright exam- 
ple to other religious denominations. We pre- 
sume that a majority of the adult members 
of that meeting are natives of slaveholding 
States. They know the evils and the dangers 
of that horrible system; and they have no 
gualms of ‘‘conscience”’ that can prevent 
them from raising their voice against its ex- 
tension and perpetuation. Brethren, of every 
sect or party! read what these Christians have 
said and done.—Then, “go and do like- 
wise,” 


Since our notice of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
last week, we have received a copy of the 
minutes of its proceedings, several portions 
of which we have marked for insertion. Our 
limits at present, however, restrict us to the 
following extract. This brief but decisive re- 
monstrance, of perhaps the largest body of 
Friends in the United States, against the ad- 
mission of Texas, will, we hope, stimulate 
their brethren in other parts who have not 
yet done it, forthwith to place their signatures 
on the petitions against the admission. Con- 
gress meet again early in next month, and 
there is reason to apprehend that those in favor 
of the annexation will press the measure with 
all their energies at an early period of the ses- 
sion. Consequently there is no time for delay. 

Friend. 


The memorial to the Congress of the United 
States, against the admission of Texas into the 
Union of these States, as prepared by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, and read in this meet- 
ing in connection with their minutes, was 
again read, and is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIE- 


TY OF FRIENDS, COMMONLY CALLED 
QUAKERS. 


Regarding with peculiar satisfaction the hu- 
manity of the several enactments of Congress 
for the suppression of the foreign slave trade, 
your memorialists venture to address you upon 
a subject which they apprehend is intimately 
connected with that iniquitous practice. They 
allude to the proposed annexation of Texas to 
these United States. 

As a body of professing Christians, influ- 
enced as they trust by the spirit of the gospel, 
which breathes glory to God in the highest, and 


on earth peace and good willtoward men;they # anxious for 


can do no less than raise their voice against a 
measure so directly calculated, as they con- 





| 





ceive, to perpetuate to a fearful extent, slave- 
ry and the slave trade. 

Your memorialists therefore respectfully, 
but most earnestly petition, that every attempt 
to annex Texas to this Union may be rejected 
by Congress. 

The clerk was directed to sign the same 
on behalf of this meeting, forward it to our 


members in Congress, and to request its pre- 
sentation. 


(ee 


THE LIBERATOR. 

The following letter .is copied from the 
Liberator, of the 27th ult. A passage in it 
requires a little explanation. 

At the period to which L. C. alludes, (1829,) 
the ‘* sentiments” of our friend Garrison were 
what some would term witra orthodox. He 
then had a penchant for mingling sectarian 
theology and abolitionism together, as he has 
at present; and in that we particularly and 
radically disagreed. Though our sentiments 
might now harmonize more, ‘‘in the abstract,” 
we presume they still differ widely on the 
question of *‘ mingling,” as aforesaid. On this 
ground we must dissent a little from Friend 
Coates’ opinion, also, as here expressed. 


Hararissure, Pa., 
17th 10th mo., 1837, ; 
Esteemed Friend : 

I call thee Esteemed Friend, although I 
never saw thee but once. I esteem thee, 
because thou hast been a consistent advocate 
of the rights of man, without regard to nation 
or color, [ am not conscious that my good 
opinion of thee has been increased, in con- 
sequence of thy opinions according with my 
own in relation to the Sabbath, &c. If I 
mistake not, when B. Lundy and thyself 
conducted a paper in Baltimore, thy senti- 
ments on those subjects were different from 
what they are now ;* yetI did not on that 
account esteem thee less. I was willing 
that every man should endeavor to propagate 
his own religious views, so long as he did 
not attempt to enforce them on others. But 
as the sentiments to which I have alluded, 
are not necessarily connected with the anti- 
slavery cause, I think it would have been as 
well, if they had been left out of the paper 
altogether. However, perhaps they have 
been the means of showing to some extent, 
who they are that prefer the propagation of 
some of their own dogmas, or peculiar reli- 
gious views, to the spreading of righteousness 
in the earth. Itis strange to me that any 
man who is really dovoted in heart, and 
the emancipation of those of his 





* Yes, entirely different.—Ed. Lid. 
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fellow-men who are held in worse than 
Egyptian bondage, should refuse to assist a 
man to effect this desirable object, because 
that man’s views are different from his own, 
on some other topics. The fact is, I do not 
believe it: in such a case, there must be a 
defection at heart. Ofcourse, I believe that 
the signers of the Clerical Appeal and Pro- 
test were not abolitionists, in reality; but, 
like many other people in the world, pro- 
fessed that they did not possess, Such is 
the sentiment of every one whom I have 
_ heard converse on the subject, without dis- 
tinction of sect. I have heard Presbyterians 
condemn their course in as strong language 
as any others. What I have to say to thee 
is, go on, without turning either to the right 
hand or to the left, It has been the lot of 
those, in every age of the world, who pur- 
sued an honest and upright course, to be 
persecuted, and always will be so, as long 
as there are men who are seeking their own 
popularity and self-aggrandizement more 
than the good of mankind; for the nature 
of their disposition is to hate whatever is 
honest or upright—and every thing, both in 
the moral and material world, acts accord- 
ing to its nature. 
Thy friend, 
Linptey Coates. 


PENNSYLVANIA KIDNAPPERS, 
The Day of Retribution Coming! 

We copy the following paragraph from the 
Public Ledger, of this city. It is sufficient- 
ly interesting to be placed upon record- 

Albertie, the first named of these ‘‘ kidnap- 
pers,” has long been familiar with this com- 
munity, as a notorious slave-hunter. How 
many free men and women are indebted to 
him for their enslavement, will, perhaps, never 
be publicly known. We would fain hope, that 
both himself and his present colleague in 
crime, may now meet with a portion, at least, 
of the reward that is due them for their mis- 
deeds, We shall probably be able to state 
further particulars hereafter. 

Krpwarrers Caveat.—Messrs. Cook and 
Ritchie, police officers, arrived in this city on 
Monday evening, with a requisition from the 
Governor of Maryland on Governor Ritner, de- 
manding the bodies of George Albertie and 
Andrew T. Smith, the latter an Attorney at 
Law, residing in the county of Philadelphia. 
it seems that Albertie and Smith had taken a 
couple of colored persons from this city, who 
were sold by them in Baltimore for upwards of 


$1000, Blaney arrested Albertie about 6 
o’clock yesterday morning. Smith was cap- 








o 
tured by Young about an hour before the Balti- 
more boat left the wharf. Both were given 
in charge of Cook and Richie, who took them 
on to Baltimore. 
hor 
From the National Enquirer. 


THE WORD. 


“Oh, for the swords of former time ! 
Oh for the men who bore them!” 


Moore. 


For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword. 


Hebrews iv. 12. 
Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 

shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 
And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.—Ephesians vi. 16, 17. 
Oh! for that * quick and powerful’ word, 
‘ Sharper than any two-edged sword,’ 

To rouse the slumbering nation ! 
Oh! for such men as those of yore, 
The stainless ‘ shield of faith’ who bore— 

‘The helmet of salvation 1’ 


Such was the prayer of many a soul ; 
But swayed by custom’s stern control, 
Aloud ’twas scarcely spoken ; 
Thy * Genius,” Freedom! only gave 

Hope that the fetters of the slave, 
On earth would e’er be broken. 


But now that prayer is answer’d. —Now 
Have hundreds, thonsands, breath’d a vow, 
That they too will endeavor 
The just, “ the righteous cause”’ to aid, 
The fetters of oppression (made 
By tyrant hands) to sever. 


Heaven speed the day, when all shall be 

Acknowledged, as ‘ created FRE E’— 
When those who now are steeling 

Their hearts against th’ unerring ‘ sword,’ 

Shall listen to that ** powerful word,”’ 
With pure and holy feeling. 


Evpora, 
9th mo, 1837, 


~SOo- 


From the New England Spectator. 
Boston Recorder and the Union, 


The following fearless rernarks in the Re- 
corder, are supposed to be from the pen of 
the Rev. Richard S, Storrs, D. D. of Brain- 
tree. 


Review of Dr. Channing’s Letter to Hon, 
H, Clay. 

The reviewer introduces the question, 
whether ‘‘ the slave states will combine in 
favor of the annexation of Texas?” and con- 
cludes that they will be united to a man, in 
favor of the project; also, that the free states 
will as hed be divided among themselves 


on this question. 

However probable this may be, we cannot 
but indulge very sanguine hopes that the 
latter part of the conclusion will prove false. 
Le seems to us scarcely credible, that the free 
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states will consent to be brought uader 
heavier bondage than that to which they al- 
ready submit; that the public mind is awak- 
ing to the encroachments of the slave states 
on our rights and liberties, and will be soon 
prepared to resist manfully the effort made 
to yoke the freemen of the North with the 
slaves of the South. That such a yoke is 
contemplated for us, nay, is in actual prepa- 
ration, is not a matter of doubt. 

‘‘Texas is destined to be the shoal on 
which the Union will be foundered.” So it 
appears to the reviewer. And he proceeds 
to show how the separation may be effected. 
God grant that it may be done as amicably 
as he imagines. Our apprehensions are less 
pleasant. But Almighty Love ruleé. 

“Threatenings of the dissolution of the 
Union, have hitherto come only from the 
South. At the North, it has passed into 
a maxim, that its value is not to be cal- 
culated; the truth of the maxim, how- 
ever, may well be questioned. There are 
other things which are to be more prized; 
“PERSONAL LIBERTY, THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF OUR JUDICIARY, AND 
THE RIGHT OF FREE DISCUSSION.” 
These, our sacred rights are boldly challeng- 
ed, and even conden. Shall they be surren- 
dered for the preservation of a nominal Union, 
which binds us to the perpetuation of slavery; 
to the defence of the southern states against 
those enemies they have brought into their 
borders by their own cupidity and ambition, 
and to a participation in all the odium at- 
tached to our country in the eyes of other 
nations, for its continued traffic in the bodies 
and souls of men? Were it not that the 
pathway of separation between the free and 
the slaveholding states were planted thick 
with the thorns of the wilderness and the 
briers that tore the flesh of the men of Suc- 
coth, it is believed that a vast majority of the 
citizens of the free states would unite most 
cordially in the cry that so oftea comes from 
the south; ** let the Union be dissolved.”’ It is 
no benefit to US. It involves us in the guilt 
and shame of our neighbors. It exposes us 
to the vengeance of the God of justice, as 

artakers in the wickedness that extorts la- 

or without wages, and draws tears and 
blood from the hearts of the innocent. Hap- 
py will be the day to the free states, that shall 
witness their united and solemn protest against 
our national injustice and crime, and their vo- 
luntary surrender of the few and precarious 
blessings of the Union, for the sake of internal 
peace, and an honorable standing as freemen 
and consistent republicans among the nations 
of the earth.”’ 

The sentiment here is,—‘Let the slaves be 
liberated, or let the Union be dissolved.’ 

The writer of the above article is one 
whose praise has long been in the churches; 





u 








and he is justly held in high estimation for 
the kindness of his spirit, the fervor of his 
zeal, and the soundness of his judgment. 
Greatly do we rejoice that he has made up 
his mind to broach this “delicate’’ subject, 
and that he has done it in his own bold and 
energetic style. As mighthave been expect- 
ed, he has taken his post in front of the bat- 
tle, and so far as the Romketen of the Union 
is concerned, he is in advance of this or any 
other anti-slavery paper in the land. 


The foregoing will, doubtless, excite the an- 
gry and severe animadversions, of those who 
regard the ** Union of the States” as paramount 
to the principles of universal liberty and eter- 
nal justice; and, indeed, it may be questioned 
whether the expression of sentiments, such as 
are therein broached, are called for at the pre- 
sent moment. 

We have never doubted, however, that Taz 
PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY must sooner or later 
destroy, not only the union of these States, but 
also the whole fabric of our republican govern- 
ment, It is, therefore, immaterial what may 
be our choice, in relation to the subject. We 
are decidedly in favor of the perpetuation of 
the Union.—But we are not so visionary, or 
regardless of the fundamental principles upon 
which it is based, as to desire its continuance 
when Inked with a corrupting institution, that 
is working its destruction in despite of every 
human effort to sustain it. 





From the National Equirer. 


POLITICAL PREJUDICE. 
Dear FrRienD:— 

I take up the pen to inform of certain events 
that have lately transpired in Bucks County ;— 
as they will probably be attended with more 
important results than any which have occurred 
since the first introduction of the subject of 
abolition among us. 

Thou art doubtless familiar with the fact 
that the election in Bucks County was more 
closely and warmly contested than it has been 
for a long period—and, that many artifices 
were employed to excite odious prejudices 
against such of the candidates as were suspect- 
ed of being favorable to abolition principles. 
Our colored population also received a large 
share of abuse, and every calumny was heaped 
upon them which ignorance and malice could 
invent. The effect of these slanderous asper- 
sions (according to the showing of the Van 
Buren party themselves) has been unpropi- 
tious to their cause. For, it is generally be- 
lieved, that on former elections the colored 
people have given nearly a unanimous vote 
with the party who has lately manifested such 
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a bitter hostility to the exercise of their rights! 


Now, their enemies declare that the whole |/ 


band of negro voters (with the exception of 
one or two) gave their suffrage in favor of the 
Anti-Van Buren ticket! But, it yet remains a 
mystery how they will ascertain the fact of the 
case. One thing, however, is certain: that the 
party opposed to colored people exercising 
any political rights, failed in electing all their 
candidates except one member of the Assem- 
bly—and, asthe majority against them was 
small, they have attributed the result en- 
tirely to the intervention of negro votes! 
They have assumed the position, that the 
voting of every colored person is an illegal 
act!—And on this ground an attempt has 
been made to contest the election!  Appli- 
cation has been made, for this purpose, by 
petition to our County Court, in reference 
tothe County officers returned at the late 
election. A petition has also been prepar- 
ed, designed to be forwarded to the State Le- 
gislature, having reference to candidates elect 
in the Assembly. Both these appeals to the 
proper authorities set forth the fact in bold re- 
lief, that the candidates returned as elected, 
owe their success to the aid of the colored 
voters of the County. 

To give an imposing aspect to these move- 
ments, certain politicians of Doylestown were 
active in getting up two meetings in different 
sections of our county, at which numerous re- 
solutions were passed, and declarations made, 
adapted to excite prejudice against our color- 
ed population, and finally recommending the 
contesting of the election. Committees from 
the different townships were nominated at both 
meetings to have the charge of this business, 


Curiosity will doubtless be somewhat excited, 
in relation to the judicial officer to whom the 
responsibility of the decision respecting the 
election of our County officers is confided. 
And it may excite some surprise to state the 
fact, that he has been distinguished in the late 
canvass as a violently abusive politician, and 
that he has taken a very decided part on the 
question relative to the legality of negro votes. 
I will give a specimen or two of his conduct at 
the Inspector’s Election, in his own district.— 
When the voters were called out to select, 
viva voce, the judges for the general election, 
the voice of our President Judge was heard 
above the rest in stentorian tones,—‘* Come 
white men—come out here!” And, again, 
when both parties were drawn out, in their 
respective lines, he was heard to address his 
political opponents in such language as this: 
‘** Nigger voters! stand in your ranks, or you'll 
not be counted.” This is aa specimen of his 
outrageous conduct on that occasion, 

Several other things might be enumerated 
that were equally reprehensible, and which 
are equally matters of public notoriety! I 
forbear to mention particulars relative to the 
course he has pursued for some months past 
as an angry, hewspaper controversialist. 








| And death shall lead them to eternal day. 


In conclusion, I would briefly remark, that 
the proceedings now pending in reference to the 
contesting of our late election will, I have no 
question, be followed by the most important 
events. Abolitionists themselves could not have 
devised a more effectual plan of bringing ona 
general discussiun of the vital subject of hu- 
man rights/—and particularly the rights of 
the oppressed gegro!—This subject will now 
be thorcughly examined, not in the Anti-Sla- 
very Society, or lectures merely. It will be 
investigated in every place and on every oc- 
casion, where people are convened—from the 
assembly composed of thousands of auditors 
to the small social circle consisting of a few 
neighbors and friends—yes, even the fireside 
of the farmer and mechanic will become the 
arena of discussion; and I have no fears for the 
result—great is truih, and it will prevail. 
The very violence and injustice which have 
been so signally displayed towards the colored 
people of our county,.will prove important 
instruments (if abolitionists do their duty) in 
establishing, on a firm basis, the inalienable 
rights, attempted to be wrested from them. 

I will write, from time to time, giving infor- 
mation of the progress of this business, 


A Cit1zEen or Bucks County. 
B. Lundy. 


COS 


MarRiep at the house of Mary Ann Marshall, 
by Alderman Milnor, on the evening of the 9th inst. 
James ALForpD to Mary Moorg, two highly re- 
spectable and worthy colored inhabitants of this city . 


LINES ON THE ABOVE MARRIAGE. 


When in the freshness of their early bloom, 
The fair, the gay, the beautiful are wed, 
Friendship’s warm smile their joyous hours illume, 


Whilst heart-breathed blessings crown the paths they 
tread. 


em then the poet bids his numbers move, 

And Fancy’s train on rainbow pinions start, 

Whilst brightened by the hght of youth and love, 
Verse warm with life flows glowing from his heart. 


But not to youth’s enchantments, nor the flow 
Of young affection joining hearts and hands, 
Do | the stirrings of that influence owe 
Which now the voice of melody demands. 


Yet does it spring from true hearts knit in one, 
Affection’s evergreen round age is bent, 

Age cheered with competence which worth has won, 
Age crowned with honors by a life well spent. 


Yes, honored age! e’en though the tinctured skin 
Speaks them the children of that sable race,— 
Who, spurned and persecuted, scarce can win 
In christian lands a peaceful dwelling place. 


Yet they are honored:—lives like theirs will bring 
Kind thoughts, warm feelings from the good and wise, 
Whilst sound their humble, quiet walk, wail cling 
Strong ties of love and christian sympathies. 


Warm glows my heart, as memory’s quicken’d sight, 
Tracing the path which each has trod for years, 
Can find no place but where the shining light 
Of strict integrity and truth appears. 


This stirs the poet,—this awakes his powers. 
This tells him as he breathes the fervent lay, 
That peace shall crown them through life’s evening hours, 


N, E. 
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From the Harrisburg Telegraph. 
TEXAS. 


The decisive stand taken by the citizens of 
Pennsylvania and of the Northern States ge- 
nerally, in opposition to the annexation of 
Texas to the Union, would lead us to believe 
that there is no danger of the proposition 
being seriously entertained by Congress, did 
we not know that the most energetic and 
untiring efforts are making in the Southern 
States to effect it. We would, therefore, 
admonish those opposed to the project to 
cease not their exertions, for they have subtle 
opponents to encounter, whose impulses are 
stimulated by personal interest, speculation, 
and a desire for political ascendency ; and it 
may require redoubled activity to prevent the 
catastrophe. . 

The Texans have their political missiona- 
ries traversing the South, endeavoring to stir 
up sectional jealousies—the South against the 
North, with the expectation, should they be 
defeated in their object, of severing the Union 
and forming a Southern Confederacy. This is 
unequivocally shown in a specch of Mr. La- 
mar, Vice President of Texas, delivered at a 

ublic dinner in Mobile, in which he declared 
that “the whole people of Texas were forthe 
annexation.” But he said—* Rather than 
have his own free, noble, generous, beloved 
Texas joined with the ¢urbulent and incendia- 
ry fanatics, the infuriated abolitionists, with 
Mr. Adams at their head, he would pray that 
she might, by some sudden convulsion of na- 
ture, by some mighty earthquake, be cast out 
upon the ocean a loneislana. And rather than 
be joined himself in SUCH A UNION with 
such FANATICAL ENEMIES OF THE 
LIBERTY, FREEDOM, AND RIGHTS 
OF THE SOUTH, he would prefer to be 
chained like Prometheus to a rock to be de- 
voured by vultures, or, like Mazeppa, bound 
to a wild horse, to be dashed down precipices 
until life should become extinct. GET RID 
OF THESE FANATICS, gentlemen, and 
Texas is YOURS, with all my heart.” 





Coneress is flooded with petitions against 
the annexation of Texas. e doubt whe- 
ther so many have ever been presented upon 
any one subject before. It is THe voice or 
THE PEOPLE, and must be regarded. As a 
clergyman of distinguished eloquence said 
upon another point, so say we with reference 
to this:—* When you can put your foot on 
one of the burning mountains and smother 
its fires—when you can roll back the current 
of the thundering falls of the Niagara, or stop 
the sun in its course, you may then begin to 
talk of neglecting the demands of the people 
in arepublican government. Right or wrong, 
the people—the omnipotent people—are against 
it. We said right or wrong—but they are 











rigHT. There can be no greater danger to the 
nation than such an annexation. Let that 
time come, and—however unimportant its 
effect may appear upon oar destinies—be 
assured the days of our Republic are num- 
bered.—Its sun has arisen in brightness and 
glory, but it would go down in blood and 
eternal night, —Detrort Spectator, 


-oee- 


From the Emancipator. 


Extract from an Unpublished Poem. 


Delivered as a Valedictory, at Jefferson Academy, 
Schoharie Co, N. Y., Jan. 1836. 


Nor this the worst— 
O tell it not in Gath, 
Proclaim it not in freedom’s boasted streets, 
That in this heaven-exalted land—this land 
Of equal rights—that every southern breeze 
Bears on its wings, the moan of men in bonds ; 
The sounds of deep unutterable woe ; 
The thrilling accents of heart-broken wives, 
Severed from all on earth that man holds dear-- 
The sobs of children from their parents torn, 
The throes of indescribable despair 
Which rend the husband's heart, with anguish keen, 
Seeking his wife and children, now no more 
To greet him with their smiles, a last farewell. 
His only legacy, the mastcr’s lash, 
And sweat, and toil; his only solaee, tears ; 
The sole release of all his easing death! — 
Vengeance—how long it sleeps! hy wakes it not : 
How long remains the sword of justice sheathed ! 
But thou art just, Lord God Almighty! Thou 
Not always wilt thy wrath divine restrain— 
Lift up thyself, Jchovah, let thine arm e 
¥or the oppressed’s redemption be made bare ! 
In mercy, not in judgment, do Thou come, 
Avert from proud oppressors’ heads the doom, 
Impending o’er them for their tyranny. 
Send forth the Spirit’s influence—touch the heart— 
The shackles then will fall, the captives be set free, 
And earth’s enslaved hail the grand “ jubilee.’* 
J. M. Boovru. 
Maryland, N.7., Sept. 19. 


-S6- 


Ovurrace.—We learn from the St. Louis 
Republican that on the 2Ist a printing press 
which the Rev. Mr. Lovejoy had just received 
at Alton for the purpose of restablishing. the 
Observer, was taken from the house where it 
had been stored, and thrown into the Missis- 
sippi. The Observer was tainted with Abo- 
litionism, and the people, ora portion of them 
at least, of Alton are unwilling that it shall 
be published at that place. We have before 
spoken of our regret that the rights of citi- 
zens cannot be secured in a land which 
claims to be governed by law. Mr. Lovejoy 
has the right of publishing his paper, even 
in Alton, and however we may differ from 
him in relation to his tenets, we certainly 
admire the tenacity with which he clings to 
them and the pertinacity with which he 


asserts his right to disseminate his principles. 
Louisville Gaz. 





Femate Prritiontne.—The women of 
Great Britain are taking a noble lead in the 
matter of petitions. A London paper states 
that one petition has already received a hun- 
dred thousand signatures. Noble effort! 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 

For the encouragement of our friends in 
Pennsylvania, who have made the first im- 
portant political movement in the anti-slavery 
cause, we insert a few extracts below, from 
two letters very lately received by the editor. 
These letters are from men of great influence 
and high political standing, residing in differ- 
ent states, and one of them was a member of 
Congress when our faithless, or rather our 
false ‘ representative,’ offered his ‘ propitiato- 


ry sacrifice to the Moloch of slavery.’ 


Extracts of a letter from a gentleman in New England, 
to the editor, da August 10th, 1837. 


“The motto to the armorial bearing of the 
State of Pennsylvania, is ‘ Virtue Liberty, and 
Independence.’ What sublime, and what 
solemn lessons are taught in those three words! 
How much is comprised in the first of them 
alone—and how bitterly came it across my 
mind when | heard a native Pennsylvanian in 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States offer a resolution, that the House could 
not receive a petition from a slave mithout de- 
basing its own dignity. Where—thought I, 
is the Virtue of Pennsylvania ? 

The brother of that member, holds general 
political opinions, widely different from him— 
yet he tuo is an anti-abolitionist—a pillar of state 
to support and perpetuate the institution. of 
domestic slavery. ' 

I admire the talents of Mr. Charles J. In- 
gersoll, and could I have flattered myself that 
inthe hall of the National Capitol he would 
have been found, as | have no doubt his col- 
leage John Sergeant will be found, firmly 
and fearlessly contending for the cause of Vir- 
tue, Liberty, and Independence, I should have 
rejoiced at it. But in the last Congress the 
Genius of Slavery ruled with a rod of iron.— 
The present National Administration com- 
menced with avoluntary propitiatory sacrifice 
to the Moloch of slavery. 

Shall it be always so? No—unless the 
Friends of Pennsylvania shall also bend the 
knee to the grim idol. Your first effort has 
been to seat Mr. Naylor in the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States. Let your 
success be your stimulus to future exertion— 
make yourselves be felt in elections, and you 
will have no more craven recreants at Wash- 
ington to strike the standard of Virtue, Liber. 
ty, and Independence, to the filthy rag of 
human bondage.” 


Ex:ract from another letter, written bya gentleman in 
the state of New York, dated August 18th. 

‘**I think the prupects of the great and 
good cause in Pennsylvania must be cheering. 
Iam particularly pleased with the conduct of 
Gov. Ritner, and the tone of the National Ga- 
zette and other respectable political papers, 
in relation tothe slavery question, and the 
question of admiting Texas into the Union. 

9 














lam gratified to perceive that you occasion- 
ally present to your readers some political 
views, a3 connected with the question of 
slavery. True it is, that the cause of aboli- 
tion is too sacred to be permitted to be mixed 
up with ordinary party controversies. The 
pitiful struggle for office and its emolument 
can have no influence upon an honest, con- 
scientious abolitionist ; still he has a duty to 
perform ; and can he act in accordance with 
his duty, if be either vote for, or neglect to 
vote against, a candidate who declares his in- 
tention of sustaining slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and especially for one, who denies 
even the exercise of any constitutional right 
uf petitioning? If the abolitionists in every 
free state, will pursue the course and follow 
the example of the Friends of human rights 
in Rhode Island, in two years from this time, 
not one candidate for Congress will be elected 
from the free states, who will not avow his 
determination to support the right of peti- 
tioning, and the eventual abolition of slavery 
and the slave- trade in the District of Columbia.” 





Warwick Furnace, E. Nantmeal, 
August 22d, 1837. 
Frienp Lunpy: 

In compliance with your request, I im- 
prove a few moments of leisure to give you 
a brief account of my progress in lecturing 
in this State. Of my movements up to the 
time of our first of August meeting in Phila- 
delphia, you have already been 0 Inked, I 
left Philadelphia on Saturday, the 5th inst., 
and after suffering the joltings of a particu- 
larly rough road, I found myself in the even- 
ing at the house of a kind Methodist brother, 
in Soringfield, West Nantmeal township. 
Arrangements had been made for me to lec- 
ture in the Springfield school house, on Sun- 
day morning, but having reason to believe 
that the place would be too strait for us, we 
repaired to the woods, where I addressed a 
large and .attentive audience for about two 
hours. I gave a brief exposition of our prin- 
ciples—of our measures, answered some of 
the most popular objections agnor them, 
and concluded by urging our duty, as pat- 
riots and as Christians, to labor for the 

eaceful and eternal overthrow of Slavery. 

t hee since had the gratifying intelligence 
that my labors were not in vain. ‘* Your 
lecture at Springfield,” said a friend to me a 
day or two since, **made Abolitionists by 
scores.” Another friend has informed me 
that the Methodists of that place have, in 
consequence of my labors there, become 
greatly interested in the cause of the slave, 
and are almost to a man embracing the prin- 
ciples of the Abolitionists, Praise be to 
the God of Truth! that the good seed sown 
hath not all fallen upon stony places. 

On Monday evening I lectured at Morgan- 
town, in Berks Co., upon the subject of 
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Texas. Whether good was done or not, I] 


eannot tell. The friends to our cause there, 
I have reason to think are few. There is 
bat little knowledge of our principles there, 
and apparently little inclination to know 
them. On Tuesday eve I lectured at Har- 
mony, Robinson township, and on Wed- 
nesday eve at a Methodist meeting house in 
Union township. At both places I had re- 
spectable audiences and good attention was 
given. On the afternoon of Thursday I lec- 
tured in Zion’s Church, Robinson township, 
to a small audience of the laboring people, 
and at their request, appointed another meet- 
ing at the same place, for Saturday evening. 
In the intermediate time I lectured near 
Birdsborough, in the same township, upon 
the subject of Texas. The evening was 
dark and naan and the audience small. 
On Saturday eve I lectured according to ap- 
pointment in Zion’s Church. My subject 
was the annexation of Texas to the U.S. 
A remonstrance against its annexation was 
circulated at the close of the lecture, and a 
number of signatures obtained. 

On Sunday afternoon I lectured in the 
woods in Exeter township. Our meeting 
had been appointed in the Friend’s school 
house, but it was found to be too small for 
us. Many who had known but little of our 
principles, except from our enemies, received 
some new views of Abolitionism, and I am 
informed expressed their entire concnrrence 
in them. “If this is Abolitionism,” said 
they, “‘ we are Abolitionists.”” [am satis- 
fied that when the honest yeomanry of 
Pennsylvania are once acquainted with our, 
principles, they will flock to our standard by 
thousands, and prove themselves to be in 
truth working men in the cause of human 
rights. 

From Exeter I went to Reading. There 
are some firm friends to the good cause in 
this place, among whom is the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church. I did not lecture at 
Reading. On Wednesday evening I lectured 
upon the subject of Texas, at Tolottun, in 
Douglas township. 

On Saturday evening I lectured. upon 
Temperance in Pughtown. I love to have 
al] these good causes go hand in hand, and 
am therefore happy to help each and all of 
them along as I may be able. On Sunday 
afternoon I attended an appointment which 
had been made for me in Coventry woods, 
and here I had the pleasure of meeting our 
faithful fellow-laborer, Henry C. Wright. 
We both lectured to an attentive audience, 
and have reason to believe that good was 
done. In the evening we again lectured in 
Spring Grove school house, East Nantmeal 
township, to a crowded house. Brother 
Wright held up Colonization in its self-re- 
vealed aspect, and exhibited in a very forci- 








ble manner, the trae design and legitimate 
tendencies of the scheme. Last evening we 
lectured in the school house near this place. 
The house was full—the people attentive. 
The progress of our cause is onward in all 
this region. Opposition is fast melting away 
before the onward march of truth. ‘ this 
vicinity, the religious, the moral, and the 
political influence are on the side of the op- 
pressed. People are not only willing but 
anxious to hear. The working men begin 
to see how hostile slavery is to them—to all 
—and they are fast gathering to the rescue. 
God crown them with victory in their battle 
for the right—and to Him alone shall be the 
glory. 
Yours, for the slave, 
W. H. Burveieu. 





From the Providence American. 
RHODE ISLAND FIRST AGAINST SLAVERY. 


Our venerable fellow townsman, Moses 
Brown, has copied, in his own hand, 
and sent us for publication a document, 
believed to be the first act of any gov- 
ernment designed to prevent enslav- 
ing the blacks. It is honorable to the 
state. Our respected correspondent ac- 
companies the copy, with some appro- 
priate remarks, exhibiting a remarkable 
instance of vigorous intellect and active 
philanthropy, at an extreme age, when, 
in the common course of nature, the 
strength of man faileth, and he becomes 
as a child. 

[For the Daily Advertiser and American. } 


Observing in the transcribed State re- 
cord, an ancient Act of our Government, 
I send a copy for publication, as it 
shews the inhabitants of that day had a 
much better idea of liberty and the rights 
of man than too many of their descend- 
ants now have; and that too, at a time 
when Roger Williams was gone to Eng- 
land, so not enacted by him, which I 
mention because the just credit due to 
others of our ancestors has not only been 
neglected, but has been ascribed to him, 
by writers respecting our liberties, ci vi 
and religious. It will, I hope, serve as 
a memento to our members of Congress, 
to do all they can to remove the reproach 
which lies on the Congress of the United 
States, by suffering slavery, and kidnap- 
ping of people of color and selling them 
into slavery, to continue in the city of 
Washington, under their immediate gov- 
ernment, to the disgrace of the United 
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, States, and of every State in the General 

: Government, that does not instruct their 

members to use their endeavors to have 
that black stain removed from our coun- 

try. 

| ‘‘At a General Court, held at War- 
wick the 18th of May, 1652. 

Whereas there is a common course 
practised among Englishmen, to buy ne- 
groes to that end they may have them 
for service or slaves forever ; for the pre- 
venting of such practices among us, let 
it be ordered that no black mankind or 
white being shall be forced by covenant, 
bond or otherwise, to serve any man or 
his assignees longer than ten years, or 
until they come to be twenty-four years 
of age, if they be taken in under four- 
teen, from the time of their coming with- 
in the liberties of this Colony—at the 
end or term of ten years to set them free, 
as the manner is with English servants. 
And that man that will not let them go 
free, ur shall sell them away elsewhere, 
to that end that they may be enslaved to 
others for a longer ume, he or they shall 
forfeit to the Colony 40 pounds.” 

To the credit of the members that en- 
acted this law, I subjoin their names, 
from the record. 

The general officers were John Smith, 
President. Thomas Olney, General As- 
sistant, from Providence. Samuel Gor- 
ton, from Warwick. John Green, Gen- 
eral Recorder. Randal Holden, Trea- 
surer. Hugh Bewett, Gen. Seargent. 

The Commissioners were, from Pro- 
vidence, Robert Williams, Gregory Dex- 
ter, Richard Waterman, Thomas Harris, 
William Wickenden, and Hugh Bewett. 

‘From Warwick, Samuel Gorton, John 
Wickes, John Smith, Randal Holden, 
John Green, Jr., and Ezekiei Holliman. 





Stavery 1n THE Faenca Cotonres.—In the 
French Chamber of Deputies, June 15th, the 
question of the abolition of slavery in the 
French colonies was revived, incidentally to 
the colonial budget, by M. de Tracy, who de- 
manded that some measure of emancipation 
should be immediately brought forward by the 
ministry, whose apathy on this topic was 
highly culpable. The Hon. Deputy declared 
that in his opinion the continuance of negro 
slavery was a disgrace to the civilization, 
the morality, and the honor of France. The 


_— 


minister of the marine took upon himself the 


== 








task of replying to the proposal of M, de |j 


Tracy, by observing that the number of negro 
slaves, whose emancipation was demanded, 
was 271,000—the price of whose freedom, if 
purchased at the same rate as had been paid 
by England, would involve the nation in an 
expense of 271,551,000 francs (£11,000,000, 
nearly); and unless the chamber were pre- 
pared to lay that additional burden on the 
people, the question could not usefully be 


agitated.—Journ. of Cum. 
OS 


From the Savannah Georgian. 


OUR FLAG, 


Let our flag be flung to the wild wind free,. 
Let it float o’er our ** father land,” 
And the guards of its spotless fame shall be, 
Columbia’s chosen band ; 
It has waved o’er the field of blood and 
strife, 
It has stood through the battle storm, 
It has been to the living a sign of life, 
And a shrond to the hero’s form; 
And where’er is seen its spangled wreath, 
There are freemen’s hearts that bound be- 
neath. 


Let its folds be flung to the wild wind free, 
And untouch’d by dishonor’s stain, 
It shall wave in pride o’er the briny sea, 
O’er each hill, and moor, and plain ; 
Shall a star from its azure field grow dim, 
Shall a single glory fade, 
Nor bring the traitor’s doom to him, 
Whe the change of ill hath made ? 
Honor to those who its fame would save, 
To its foeman’s ranks, the felon’s grave. 


From the Herald of Freedom. 


PARODY. 


Written impromptu, on reading the preceding 
stanzas, 


And the flag is flung to the wild wind free, 
And it floats o’er their ** father land,” 
But the stain of blood and infamy 
Is bright on the bearer’s hand ; 
It is waving high o’er a land of sLaves; 
And its shadow is falling broad, 
To defend a trade in the souls of men, 
In the imagery of God! 
Alas! alas! for its spangled wreath, 
There are hearts of agony crush’d beneath, 


Its folds are flung to the wild wind free, 
But dishonor and shame are there ; 

’Tis a shield of crime upon land and sea, 
And it clouds the sunny air. 

The stars on its azure field are dim, 
Its stripes have their glory lost, 

And instead, the seal of a perjured faith 
Glares forth as its folds are tossed. 

Honor to those. who its fame would save, 
ho would rear it aloft over falsehood’s 

grave. J. H. Le Roy, 
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From Zion’s Watchman. 
Way to prevent Insurrections. 

In the time of our revolutionary struggle, 
the following method was proposed by Con- 
gress to prevent the slaves from desertion, and 
rebellion: 

** March 29, 1779. 

“ The committee, consisting of Messrs. Burke, 
Laurens, Armstrong, Wilson and Dyer, ap- 
pointed to take in consideration the circum- 
stances of the southern states, and the ways 
and means for their safety and defence, Re- 

ort, 

. That the State of South Carolina, as represent- 
ed by the delegates of the said state, and by 
Mr. Huger, who has come here by the request 
of the governor of the said state, on purpose 
to explain the particular circumstances thereof, 
is unable to make any effectual efforts with 
militia, by reason of the great proportion of 
the citizens necessary to remain at home to 
prevent insurrections among the negroes, and 
to prevent the desertion of them to the 
enemy. 

That the state of the country and the great 
numbers of those people among them, expose 
the inhabitants to great danger from the 
endeavors of the enemy to excite them either 
to revolt or to desert.—That it is suggested 
by the delegates of the said state, and by Mr. 
Huger, that a force might be raised in the said 
state from among the negroes, which would 
not only be formidable to the enemy from their 
numbers and the discipline of which they 
would very readily admit, but would also lessen 
the danger from revolts and desertions, by 
detaching the most vigorous and enterprising 
from among the negroes, . ’ 

+ Whereupon 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
states of South Carolina and Georgia, if they 
shall think the same expedient, to take mea- 
sures immediately for raising three thousand 
able bodied negroes. 

Thatthe said negroes be formed into separate 
corps, as battalions, according to the arrange- 
ments adopted for the main army, to be com- 
manded by white commissioned and non- 


_commissioned officers. 


Resolved, That congress will make provision 
for paying the proprietors of such negroes as 
shall be enlisted for the service of the United 
States during the war, a full compensation for 
the property, at a rate not exceeding one 
thousand dollars for each active able bodied 
negro man of standard size, not exceeding 
thirty-five years of age, who shall be so enlisted 
and pass muster. ‘That no pay or bounty be 
allowed to the said negroes, but that they be 
clothed and subsisted at the expense of the 
United States, 

That every negro who shall well and 
faithfully serve as a soldier to the end of the 
present war, and shall then return his arms, be 
emancipated and receive the sum of fifiy dol- 


lars.”’—Secret Journal of the Old Congress, 
Vol. 1., p. 105— 107, 








OPPRESSION. 


Hark! a sound of sorrow falling 
Pensively upon my ear, 

Earnestly on pity calling, 
Telling me of grief and fear. 


Grief—because the man is moulded 
Into brute of lowest kind ; 

Grief—that ne’er the bards unfolded, 
Crush’d is the immortal mind. 


Grief—that dearest rights are banished, 
Joy cut off and hope deferr’d ; 

Grief—that happiness has vanished, 
And her lovely form interr’d. 


Grief—that the fond, doating mother 

Must be severed from her child ; : 
Grief—that father, sister, brother, 

Are with pain from each exil’d. - 


Grief—that unoffending mortals 
Thus are doomed to toil and woe; 
Will not hell enlarge her portals 
To receive their haughty foe? 


Fear—because the white man’s bosom 
Swells with anger, not with love ; 
hipping, scourging, oft abusing, 
Fearless of the One above. 

Fear—lest when a home has given 
Masters humane, comforts few : 

They from these must soon be driven, 
Sighing forth a last adieu. 


Fear—lest when their task is ended, 
Stripes are all that they have earn’d ; 
Grief and fear, alas, are blended, 
Dire effects of pity spurned. 


Ah! how fallen human nature, 
How depraved the human heart; 

Which can never feel for creature, 
Nor in others’ grief have part. 


Whence this voice of sad complaining ? 
Where does such oppression reign ? 
From the truth my soul recoiling, 
Fain would hide my country’s shame. 


Yes, my country! thou art guilty, 
Never more thy virtues name; 

Proud, degraded, lost to pity, 
Fallen thy exalted fame. 


Yet-for thee my prayer ascendeth, 
Mercy is my constant plea, 

Still, in heaven, justice reigneth, 
God will set the captives free. 


Osscurity. 
-8Oe- 


(CP APPLICATION OF MEXICO TO THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO THE UNITED 


STATES AND TEXAS.—The Journal du Havre 
of the 23d quotes an article from a Paris paper, 
which it does not name, stating that the Mexi- 
can government has applied to that of France 
to mediate between the Mexican republic and 
our own, respecting the existing matters of 
difference, and especially the revolt of the 


-_ -~ th pe 


| Texans, 
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REV. WM. ALLEN’S ADDRESS 
At the late Annual Meeting of the Michgan 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


(Mr. Allen is the son of the Rev. Dr. Al- 
Jen of Huntsville, Alabama, who is a slave- 
holder. He was formerly a member of Lane 
Seminary, and more recently of Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio. He speaks from experience. 
having, as he himself says, ** been nursed in 
the cradle of Slavery, and fed upon its luxu- 
ties.” The remarks following were made in 
support of a resolution which he offered, 
affirming that the necessities of the South, 
and the experience of the past, show clearly 
the reason and power of northern action on 
the question of slavery. )}—Herald of Freedom. 


The resolution spoke of the necessi- 
ties of the south. It had been often 
said, by those who were opposed to us, 
that the fountains of sympathy in aboli- 
tionists were all dried up, as it regarded 

the white population of the South. But 
this, he trusted, was not the case. He 
should prove himself an unworthy son, 
a renegade, if he not did feel for the 
white people of the South. 

In the first place, he would speak of 
their moral necessities. Why did they 
not deliver themselves from this mon- 
strous evil? The reason was obvious ; 
there was no redeeming power in sin— 
it neverreformed itself. Whoever heard 
of such a thing? ‘Take any of the great 
branches of modern reform, and where 
did they originate? Did the tempe- 
rance reform originate with the intempe- 
Yate, or the moral reform with the licen- 
tious? No: and so through the whole 
circle of iniquity. The originating 
powers must, in every case, be in those 
who are not participators in the sin in 
question. And so it was with slavery. 
Should we go to the slaveholder, the 
sinner himself, to find a moving power? 
This was unphilosophical and absurd. 

He spoke from experience in relation 
to this subject. He had been nursed in 
the cradle of slavery, and fed upon its 
luxuries, and from his infancy he had 
been familiar with its enormities, regard- 
ing them as a matter of course. That 

» the black man should be a slave, and the 


white man the master, seemed to be the | 


natural order of things; and if it were 
otherwise, the order of Providence would 
seem to be disturbed. ‘There were the 


cattle in the field, there were the hogs in 


the pen, and there were the slaves, allin 
their places. He did not know any bet- 
ter. Nobody ever told him that it was 
wrong. 

Thus we saw the moral disabilities un- 
der which the slaveholder lay. It was 
no marvel to him, that he did not arouse 
himself to action on this subject. It was, 
not till he had come out of the murky 
atmosphere of slavery, that he himself 
began to open his eyes upon its abomina- 
tions, The transition was like taking a 
man who had always lived in a fog, and 
placing him down in the clear sunlight 
of heaven. It was like taking a man 
from a sick room, where he had so long 
breathed an atmosphere charged with 
the fumes of medicine and disease that 
he thought nothing of it, and setting 
him down in the fresh breeze of the 
morning. ‘The people of the south had 
always been breathing the polluted at- 
mosphere of slavery, and in them there 
was noredeeming principle. That must 
be sought in another quarter. And here 
was the reason for northern action on 
this subject. ; 

Again, there was a latent spirit of abo- 
lition to no inconsiderable extent at the 
south. From that blaze of light which 
was pouring in upon the North, here 
and there a straggling ray fell upon the 
darkness of the South, and many there 
were beginning to inquire upon the sub- 
ject, and though they only saw in the 
dimness of their vision ‘‘men as trees 
walking,”* yet they saw enough to lead 
them to wish that something might be 
done. But it seemed to be the design 
of Providence, that the man who threw 
the chains of slavery around his brother 
man should himself be held in chains, 
and he rejoiced that it was so. His fa- 
ther was a slaveholder, but he was not 
a free man; his mother was not a free 
woman, his sister was not free, and no- 
body was free at the south. They were 
not free in regard to their own slaves. 
If they felt that slavery was wrong and 
longed to be delivered from it, they must 
be content to remain as they were. And 
thus they must themselves be slaves, or 
be banished from the country. Years 
ago, his own friends cried out, ‘* Oslave- 








ry thou art a bitter curse!’’ But there 
| was no remedy. Leave the country they 
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could not, for their duties and responsi- 
bilities kept them there. They called 
the slaves their property, and yet they 
had not so much control over them as 
to be allowed to give them their liberty. 

As a minister of the gospel, his father 
was not free. ‘There were many things 


in the scripture which they dared not; 


touch. He confessed this in a conversa- 
tion he had with him on the subject. On 
one occasion he proposed to his father a 
class of passages, and told him that God 
had given him no option on the subject, 
and asked him how he could keep 
them back. He replied that if he were 
to preach from such passages, his life 
would be in danger; and such was the 
fact. And there were hundreds of min- 
isters in the same situation. ‘They dared 
not even talk about such things at their 
own firesides, lest it should leak out, and 
they become the victims of lynch law. 
And thus, though they saw their duty, 
they could not do it. There was gag- 
law at the South. ‘There was no free- 
dom of speech nor of the press in rela- 
tion to this subject, except on one side 
of the question, any more than there 
was in France, in the bloody days of the 
revolution. 

How then, and from what quarter was 
the truth to come down upon the con- 
sciences of southern men? Our only 
hope was in the north, and he rejoiced, 
that notwithstanding the opposition of 
the adversaries of free discussion, and 
the application of mob and lynch law, 
the sympathies of the north were kindling 
up, and a deep interest for the south was 
beginning to be felt. And he entreated 
the friends of humanity at the north to 
raise their voice, and continue to pour in 
their remonstrances upon the ear of the 
south, for this was his only hope of sal- 
vation for the slaveholder from the perils 
ofhis condition. If the north was silent, 
he must perish in his sins. Let every min- 
ister be a sun then, and every professor 
of religion a sun, and every friend of hu- 
manity a sun, and let every man of the 
north be a sun, to pour in light upon the 
darkness of the south. 

The resolution spoke also of the ex- 
perience of the past. And here we were 
met at the threshhold with the objection, 
that the South had been convulsed, 


7 








pm 


through all its frame-work, by the agita- 
tion of this-question. ‘* See,”’ said the 
objector, ** how you have stirred up op- 
position, and produced an effect directly 
the reverse of what you intended.” But 
he regarded this effect as one of the most 
cheering indications that good had been 
done. Buta few years ago, and all was 
a dead calm. ‘The whole South was in 
a state of sluggish desolation and death. 
He remembered the time when this great 
question first began to be stirred up at 
the North, and he saw in prospect the 
gathering of a moral power which would 
in its onward course, produce just such 
effects as we now saw. And it required 
not the gift of prophecy to foresee these 
results. Any one might have understood 
itt Who did not know that an at- 
tempt to overthrow any great sin would 
arouse the wrath of Satan? Could we 
hope to overthrow such a monster sin as 
slavery, and expect that Satan would 
stand still and look on? Could we un- 
cover a den of vipers and not hear the 
hiss?) No more could we expect to pour 
the sun-beams of truth around the sin of 
slavery, without arousing the wrath of 
the monster. The reason why the 
slavehoider made so much ado was, that 
he had been hit. If we had so level- 
led our artillery asto shoot over his head 
or under his feet, he would have laughed 
and said, **what a set of fools, look at their 
machinery, why, they don’t come with- 
in gun-shot of us.”’ Suppose, said he, 
a serpent should be lying upon the 
ground, and you should throw a stone over 
him, or so that it should come short of 
him, or pass upon one side, what would 
he care forit? But you take a surer 
aim and throw it af him, and what then? 
Why the moment it strikes him, you 
hear the rattle, and he shows all the ve- 
nom of the snake—and why? Because 
you hit him. Just so with the slave- 
holder—he had been hit ; our bullets had 
been lodged in his bosom, and this was 
why he was writhing and groaning. And 
from this very circumstance he took en- 
couragement. If it had not been so, he 
should have given up in despair. 

Not that he rejoiced to see this horri- 
ble spirit of slavery developed ; but he 
did rejoice, that we had found a spear 
which touched the monster in the right 
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‘methodist minister from Virginia said, 


_the excitement could not be put down, 
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spot, so that he started up in all the hor- | 
rid features of his own Satanic character. 
This was what he rejoiced in. 

Again, we had found a conscience at 
the south, and the truth we were pouring 
in upon it was creating a disturbance in 
the bosom of the slaveholder. And it 
was moreover true, that there was a 
strong under-current at the south in favor 
of abolition, and it was quietly and 
noiselessly moving on. We did not learn 
the true state of southern feeling from the 
Calhouns and the McDuffies, and other 
violent partizans, who were blowing the 
trumpet of slavery. ‘There were great 
numbers at the south who detested the 
course pursued by those men. When 
he was in New York last spring, after he 
had delivered an address and the exer- 
cises were closed, aman came upon the 
platform, and introducing himself as a 


‘If these are your sentiments, then I am 
an abolitionist too; and I know of thou- 
sands such in Virginia.”” He added, 
“Go on brethren, God speed you.” 
Another slaveholder came to attend an 
anti-slavery lecture in Ohio, and told the 
lecturer to go on for he was right. Why 
then do you not liberate your slaves? 
said the lecturer. ‘* Because,” he re- 
plied, ‘“‘I have not religion enough.”’ 
A congressman from the south, while at 
Saratoga Springs, toid a friend of his 
that, at the time there was so much agi- 
tation in congress on the subject of abo- 
lition, those southern members who 
maintained such a tone of defiance on 
the floor of Congress, were quite another 
sort of men when they got into their 
rooms; that there they confessed that 


and that it must go on until slavery is 
abolished. ‘This was a southern, slave- 
holding member of congress. His friend 
disclosed to him the whole plan of ope- 
rations which the anti-slavery society had 
marked out, and he replied that that was 
the only plan that could ever overthrow 
the slavery of the south. And he added, 
**Go on and you will succeed; don’t) 
think that the whole south are like those 
violent partizans, who are so noisy in 
defence of slavery.” 

Abolitionists had scarcely begun to 


their efforts had resulted in the emanci- 
pation of no inconsiderable number of 
slaves. One individual had been thus 
induced to liberate a hundred, and he 
said he had rather be a wood-corder, or 
a coal-heaver all his days, than to live 
upon the toilof theslave. Not less than 
six hundred slaves had been thus libe- 
rated, and what an encouragement was 
here! While we were preparing our 
machinery, without having tried it at all, 
we had caused the chains to fall from six 
hundred human beings, and they stood 
up redeemed. What results then might 
we not anticipate, when the whole com- 
bined moral power of the nation came 
to be put in requisition ? 

And this was all the weapon we need- 
ed to give the death-blow to the monster. 
We did not want swords of glittering 
steel. Moral truth, the word of God, 
the sword of the Spiritt—this was sharp- 
er than anv two edged sword of earthly 
temper. Some seemed to suppose that 
it was not sharpenough. But there was 
no such weapon as this, and it had but 
to be skillfully wielded, to do its work. 
We wanted no carnal weapon. Ours 
was not a work to be thus accomplished. 
Our means were unpretending, and to 
the carnal eye might appear inadequate, 
but they were ‘** mighty through God.”’ 
We had but to go forth with the simple 
sling of the gospel, in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts, and the Goliaths would 
fall. 

We had but to let in light upon the 
South, and the work was done. Slave- 
ry could not bear the light. It was like 
bones which remained in a state of per- 
fect preservation while under ground, 
but which crumbled to dust upon being 
uncovered and exposed. 

And how was the light to be brought 
to bear upon the South? By combina- 
tion. Arrayed in the gospel armor, 
one man would chase a thousand. Com- 
bine two together and they would put 
ten thousand to flight; and accordin 
to the same ratio, three would fill a 
hundred thousand with dismay, and so 
on. ‘This was the gospel principle of 
moral combination. Only let a single 
man blow the trumpet of emancipation, 
and he would cause the great moral 








operate directly upon the South, and yet 
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of a tempest. Only let a single fire 
be kindled up, and it was seen and 
watched with intense anxiety, from the 
remotest district in the far South. What 
then might we not expect when the fires 
kindled all over the North were to bring 
their convergent rays to bear with con- 
suming energy, upon this mighty evil ? 
And as asouthern man, he would entreat 
northern men and northern women, to 
use the moral power which God had thus 
put into. their hands—to pour the sun- 
light of truth, in all its burning energy, 
upon the southern conscience. 

There were multitudes at the North, 
who protested that they were opposed to 
slavery, as much as abolitionists were, 
but still they did nothing. ‘There was 
no visible effect from any influence they 
had exerted. Their abolition principles 
were like latent electricity. ‘The effects 
of this subtle fluid, when developed, 
were seen in the shattered steeple, and 
in the conflagration. But as it existed 
in its latent state, it was all around us 
and nothing was seen. But let there be 
an electric machine to develope its terrible 
energies, and the moment it was touched, 
there was ashock. And there might be 
a galvanic battery piled up, and piled up, 
until it had accumulated a power which 
would break every bone in the human 
system at atouch. Just so it was with 
the abolition principle in this class of our 
citizens. It existed only in its latent 
state, and the object of anti-slavery soci- 
eties was to develope its energies by com- 
bination. We wanted to raise a galvanic 
battery here at the north, of sufficient 


power to shiver every bone in the mon- 
ster to atoms. 
8Oe- 


From the National Enquirer. 


Texian War-Song. 


Fling out your banner on the air, 
And let it kiss the laughing sky— 
What though the stain of blood be there, 
Around our star® of victory : 
*Tis but a record of the day, 
We bore it through the stormy fray, 
When coward foes were forced to yield, 
On San Jacinto’s gory field ! 
And deeper yet shall be the dye— 
And prouder yet, o’er heaps of slain, 
That standard sheet shall flout the sky, 
When Freedom’s thrilling battle cry 
Rings out upon the air again ! 





* The Texian flag bears a single star on a red ground. 








Death to the tyrants! we have sworn, 
And shall we not our vows fulfil !; 


Ay !—till the fiend of war shall mourn 


That none are left for time to kill ! 
Ho—sons of freedom ! shall we bow 
And tamely yield our birthright now ? 
Give up our right of —holding slaves, 
While freedom’s flag above us waves ? 

No! by the ** Anglo-Saxon blood,” 
Chat burns like lava in our veins—- 

No! by their memory who stood 

Like rocks amid destruction’s flood 
Upon our crimson battle-plains. 


By love for freedom, true and tender ;— 
By deadiy hatred for the foeman— 
We will not, coward like, surrender 
The glorious right of flogging woman / 
Ho! for the rescue! ye who part 
Parents from children—heart from heart— 
Up! ** patriarchs” —and gather round, 
Ye who sell infants by the pound ! 
The land of chivalry and chains, 
Whose priests have sanctified pollution, 
Pours in ber ruffians from her plains, 
And Houston still, with them, maintains 
Our ** patriarchal institution !” 


Shout for the onset! till the North, 
Startled, shall quit her Jitile knavery, | 
And pour her choicest scoundrels forth 
To fight for Texas lands and—slavery ! 
Shout for our homes and household altars, 
Where Justice comes not with her halters ! 
Where proudly walk, our ranks among, 
The forgert and the ** great unhung !?’+ 
Where Houston, chief of San Jacinto, 
Arrayed in presidential dignity, 
Reckless, remorseless, plunges into 
Crimes which ‘Old. Nick” would scarce 
begin to, 
With all his lust and dire malignity ! 


These be thy Gods, oh Texas !—these!— 
Tried heroes, dipped in lust and blood— 
From justice sturdy refugees, 
And outcasts from the wise and good ! 
Then fling abroad our glorious star, 
And gather for victorious war—- 
Led on by such, our arms shall be 
Bulwarks and walls for slavery / 
Ho! Texians! for the battle-cry—— 
‘*Alamo! vengeance to the foeman !’’§ 
Fling out your banner to the sky, 
Maintain—or in the struggle die ; 
The glorious right of—flogging woman ! 


W. H. Burterea., 
August 25th, 1837. 


+ Ira Ingram—Speaker of the Texian House of' Re- 
presentatives—formerly a tenant of one of the prisons 
of New York, for the crime of forgery. “He |eft his coun- 
try for his country's good.” 

+ R. P. Robinson—The murderer of Helen Jewett— 
now a Lieutenant in the Texian army. 
~ § The war-cry of the Texians at the battle of San-Ja- 
cinto, was, ** Remember the Alamo!” 


BOC 
Americans ! pioad for the rights of mankind--- 
Of the bondman, as well as the free.--- 
Unrivet the fetters of body and mind, 
Neath the shade of your “Liberty Tree.” 
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From the National Enquirer. 


ADDRESS ON THE FIRST OF AU- 
GUST, 1837. 


(By Ebenezer Black, a colored man.) 
FetLtow Citizens :— 


Three years having elapsed since the abo- 
lition of slavery was proclaimed throughout 
the British West India Islands, we are as- 
sembled upon the present occasion to com- 
memorate that grand and happy event; an 
event which should fill the heart of every 
philanthropist throughout the Union with 
gratitude and joy. ‘The day we celebrate is 
one calculated to fill the soul with many pleas- 


ing emotions ; a day long to be remembered 


by each and every one of us; a day upon 


_ which, ere the sun had risen from behind the 


eastern hills, and gilded the mountain peak 
with his golden rays, eight hundred thou- 


_ sandimmortal, accountable souls, (men, wo- 


men and children,) were liberated, regene- 
rated, and disenthralled from the galling and 
oppressive chains and fetters of slavery. 
What must have been the sensations passing 
through the minds of those men on the even- 
ing previous, while they were still bondmen? 
Their anticipations must have been of the 
most exhilarating description, when they 
considered that ere to-morrow’s light had 
dawned upon them, they should be trans- 
formed from things to persons, and from 
slaves to freemen; possessing that liberty 
guarantied by their Maker to all his rational 
creatures, but which, throngh the avarice of 
man, many have been deprived of. What 
must have been the joy of the husband, 
while he clasped to his bosom her who was 
as dear to him as life, in whom all his love 
was centered, and knew that there was no 
danger of her ever being separated from him 
and sold into slavery? What must have 
been the feeling of the mother when she 
was satisfied, while embracing her darling 
infant, that it could not be torn from her, 
but be trained up under the nurture of her 
maternal hand? How pleased must have 
been the brother, sister, friends and relatives. 
when they were told that they never should 
be torn from each other again, to undergo the 
laceration of the whip of the overseer. 


Slaves were introduced into the colonies 
by Sir John Hawkins, about the year 1562, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. She 
was opposed to their being brought from their 
native Country without their consent, observ- 
ing at the same time that such a measure 
would be detestable, and call down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon the undertakers. 
Since that period thousands and tens of 
thousands of victims have been annually 
stolen from Africa, transported across the 
broad Atlantic to be exposed in the colopies 
for sale like cattle in the market, and consigned 


10 








to abject slavery; in which condition they 
have continued from one generation to an- 
other, up to the first day of August 1834, re- 
alizing all kinds of cruelty, in some cases 
scarce inferior to that inflicted by the Inqui- 
sition of Spain upon its prisoners. But on 
that day their chains and fetters fell from 
their limbs, and in their stead liberty was 
bestowed upon them ; liberty—a gift eo pre- 
cious, it may well be said, ‘*a day, an hour of 
virtuous liberty, is worth a whole eternity 
in bondage.”” While the system of slavery 
existed in the colonies—while men were 
sold from one island to another, as a matter of 
course it was expected there would, be a de- 
mand for more, and, to supply the market, 
thousands were stolen from the shores of 
Africa to be exposed for sale among a peo- 
ple professing Christianity. To form a 
faint idea of the horrors of the system, for a 
moment imagine yourself upon the shores of 
Africa. We have come to a place which ap- 
pears to be inhabited, and what is the first 
object that rivets our attention? It is a wo- 
man standing under a palm tree, beating her 
breast and tearing her hair, as if in the ago- 
nies of despair. For three consecutive days 
has she been there at intervals, looking for 
her children who have been stolen by the 
hand of the kidnapper, from beneath its 
spreading boughs where they were accus- 
tomed to play. I appeal to the mother, to 
the sister,and I ask what impression would 
be imprinted on your minds, were your sons, 
daughters and brothers stolen from you to be 
sent to a distant land, destined, perhaps, never 
to meet you again till they stand at the bar 
of Him who holds the reins of universal go- 
vernment. Wereslavery abolished throughout 
the world, scenes of this description would 
nut occur, but as long as the system exists, 
the torch of the incendiary, and the knife of 
the midnight assassin, will find sufficient em- 
ployment on that benighted continent, 


We will proceed on our travels, and ere 
we have advanced far, we discover a man 
flying from our approach as though afraid of 
a human face, and hiding himself in yon 
dark thicket. As we approximate to the 
plain, we discover that the village has been 
deserted, and the rice fields bordering on it 
trodden down. War had been there in its 
most horrid form, instigated by avarice, and 
made victims of the oJd who were unfit for 
slavery, and prisoners of all the young who 
came within their grasp, except those who 
fell in the conflict. Imagine yourself at the 
hospitable mansion of one of the natives, 
who invites you into his hut to participate of 
his homely fare and enjoy repose; when you 
had just given slumber to your eyelids, you 
are suddenly awakened hy the trampling of 
feet, and the rattle of bow and quiver and 
lance. A wakeful woman has shown them a 
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distant column of smoke and flame: the 
neighboring village is on fire; their unfaith- 
ful prince, regardless of his duty to protect 
his subjects, has surrounded them, given their 
habitations to the flames, and seized those 
who escaped the devouring element to sell 
them into perpetual slavery. Here is an- 
other picture of the system, attributable to 
there being a slave market open among 
Christain nations. But thanks be to God, 
one of the strong holds has been broken up. 
The market of the British colonies has been 
annihilated, and to that spot the law of Eng- 
Jand now extends, which declares that the 
moment a slave sets his foot upon British 
soil, he becomes a freeman. 

In the year 1823, Mr. Canning offered a re- 
solution in the house of parliament in behalf 
of the slaves, and the elevation of his ma- 
jesty’s colored subjects generally in the colo- 
nies. After some length of time, and a deal 
of opposition and dissatisfaction from the ad- 
vocates of the system, it was finally re- 
solved, that on a certain day all the slaves 
should enjoy the’ rights and immunities of 
freemen, and the blessings of liberty. 


When the subject of emancipation was first | 


agitated in England, it was asserted by the 
friends of slavery there and in the colonies, 
that such a measure would be rather prema- 
ture; the slaves were too ignorant and de- 
praved to beset at liberty. Still they made 
no effort to instruct them or ameliorate their 
condition, but threw every possible obstacle 
in the path of those who vindicated their 
rights. They circulated tales of rapine, 
murder, blood and carnage, which they en- 
deavored to impress upon. the minds of the 
public must be the result, in case the slaves 
were emancipated. Butall this did not deter 
men who had weighed well the matter; who 
had voluntarily engaged in the cause; who 
struggled against the tide of prejudice ;— 
whose watchword was, liberty to the captive 
and equality to the freemen; and who were 
determined never to yield, till with Spartan 
courage they had achieved the victory. 
They persevered till a bill passed both houses 
of parliament for the total extinction of 
slavery throughout all the dominions of 
Britain. 
On the Ist of August, 1834, the voices of 
the disenthralled were heard ascending in 
raise to Him who commands us to undo 
the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go 
free. What must have been the sensations 
glowing not only in the bosom of the slave, 
but of every true friend of liberty, at hearing 
the following act of parliament read. ‘ Be 
it enacted, that all and every person who on 
the first day of August 1834, shall be holden 
in slavery, within any such British colony as 
aforesaid, sha!l upon, and from and after the 
first day of August 1834, become and be to 


, 
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all intents and purposes free, and discharged 
of and from all manner of slavery, and shall 
be absolutely and for ever manumitted ; and 
that the children thereafter to be born to an 
such person, and the offspring of such child- 
ren, shall in like manner be free from their 
birth; and that from and after the first day 
of August 1834, slavery shall be and is here- 
by utterly and for ever abolished, and de- 
clared unlawful throughout the British colo- 
nies, plantations and possessions abroad.” 
This I consider but the prelude to the 
emancipation of two and a half millions of 
our fellow men, who are now groaning un- 
der the iron hand of tyranny and oppression, 
but who, according to the nature of things, 
must be liberated in this republican land of 
liberty, which many of their fathers assisted 
in freeing from the British yoke. Hope 
cheers us on and buoys up our anticipations, 
Already a ray of light has shone upon the 
darkness of our prospect;—already do we 
perceive the beneficial influence of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, promoted by 
the exertions of that distinguished philan- 
thropist and fearless advocate of the people 
of color throughout the world—the calum- 
niated and slandered Wm. Lloyd Garrison— 
who has jeoparded his life in contending for 
our rights, and whose name should be che- 
«oA in the hearts of each and every one of 
us, and held as sacred by us as that of 
Washington, the father of his country, is 
held by the white citizens of America. 
And his name wi// flourish in immortal youth, 
when those of his traducers shall have been 
buried in their graves of oblivion, Already 
do we behold the greatest enemy to our ele- 
vation in this country begin to sicken and 
die. I allude to the American Colonization 
Society, through whose influence severe and 
oppressive laws have been enacted 4t the 
South, and in some instances at the North, 
against the free people of color, insomuch, 
that to escape persecution, oppression, ha- 
tred and prejudice, they have been forced (as 
colonizationists would say, *“‘ with their own 
consent’’) to emigrate to the modern paradise 
(Liberia,) where disease and death stalk 
abroad through the land, cutting down the 
inhabitants on the right hand an on the left, 
and where some who have gone there declare 
that they would sooner suffer slavery in 
America than enjoy the freedom and pleasure 
of Africa. Already do we behold thousands 
and tens of thousands rising up in different 
sections of the country, vindicating our 
cause, and contending for the rights guaran- 
tied to us by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and by the Constitution of the United 
States ; rights which we expect to enjoy in 
this—the land where we were born, the land 
where we live, and where we expect to die. 
In vain may our enemies point to the burning 
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sands of Africa; in vain may they molest us 
by mobs; in vain may they jeopardize our 
lives and property; for with ashare of that 
courage and determination which character- 
ized the reformers of old, I trust we shall 
stem the tide of persecution, and eventually, 
the great I AM, with a mighty hand and out- 
stretched arm, will lead us safely through. 
We already behold champions in abundance 
advance into the thickest of the conflict, de- 
termined to smite the monsters prejudice and 
slavery, or sacrifice their lives in the attempt. 
Among the most prominent are a Lundy, a 
Garrison, a Birney and a Thormpson—the 
latter of whom left his native country and his 
friends, and came to this land, fearless of the 
dangers of the sea or the persecution which 
he no doubt expected toencounterhere. His 
powerful. eloquence and convincing argu- 
ments made numerous proselytes to the 
cause in which his whole soul was enlisted, 
and in which he labored till he was forced to 
leave this land of liberty, where freedom of 
speech is so strongly guarantied, because he 
depicted to them the injustice of the system 
of American slavery. Buthe still labors in 
the cause ; his voice has been heard in Eng- 
land and Scotland; its influence has been felt 
in America, and penetrated to the North, the 
South, the East and the West, and doubtless 
will cause many more to enlist under the 
standard of abolition. 

I trust the example of Britain will be 
speedily imitated by every nation, kindred 
and people on the face of the globe. The 
genius of universal emancipation has spread 
abroad his wings, commenced his flight, and 
may he never rest till all mankind shall have 
realized his benign influence. When this 
event transpires, then we will, instead of 
commemorating the emancipation of 800,000 
souls, celebrate a universal disenthralment 
from slavery, date a new epoch in the histo- 
ry of the world, and boast of enjoying liber- 
ty in its purity, and with the poet exclaim— 


The slave, on whose neck the proud despot has trod, 
Now feels that himself is a man ; 

And the lordly usurper who ruled with a rod, 
Hides his head ’mid his servile divan. 


The hymn of the free shall Americans hear 
With a cold and insensible mind? 

No! each freeman his part in the chorus shall bear, 
And contend for the rights of mankind. 





A man named Gunn is lecturing on aboli- 
tion in New Jersey. Some one remarks, 
that it is a wonder if he should’nt go off half 
cocked, We don’t know whether there is 
much danger of such a catastrophe, but, if 
his audiences are made up of very inflamma- 
ble materials, we should’nt wonder at all if 
Mr. Gunn would get razeed. 

The above is from the Reading Democrat. 
We suppose, however, that the wit might 
have been spared, as the Jersey people are 


to their own feelings; if they don’t like him 
they will discharge him of course. 

U. S. Gazette. 
Before they do so, we hope they will charge 
him heavily with silver bullets, (or golden if 
they choose,) taking care to wad well with 
neighbor Biddle’s “ bank rags,”’ and aim him 
at the Anti-Slavery Treasury. 
National Enquirer, 


SQ@e- 
REFLECTIONS 


Suggested by seeing a black man leave the 
house when arguments were advanced in 
favor of holding the negro in slavery, 
Is there a heart that cannot sympathise, 
With Africa’s degraded, servile son ? 


When rudely told the bessings that we prize 
Ought not and never can become his own. 


And that the God whom we are taught to bless 
For every attribute which dignifies our race ; 

Has placed on him with hope of no redress, 
‘rhe mark of infamy and foul disgrace ! 


If there be those thy sufferings cannot reach, 
Nor feel the worth of an immortal soul ; 

There still are some who would for thee beseech 
‘Treatment subjected to divine control. 


And though the ardor of the southern sun, 
Has tinged thy forehead with a sable hue ; 

There lives within thy breast a priceless germ, 
Of principles unfolded but in few, 


Yes. though thy spirits here subdued, or bow'd, 
Thy faculties not suffered to expand, 
Thetender mercies of a gracious God, 
Can reinstate thee in a fairer iand. 


Where neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, 
Shall be denied communion with its joy ; 
And He who’s mindful of thy low degree, 
Will all distinction and reproach destroy. S. E. 


OSS- 
Burlington County Anti-Slavery Meeting, 
Burlington, N. J., 9th mo, 8th, 1837. 


Dear Farenp:— 

Ouf Burlington County Anti-Slavery meet- 
ing was held yesterday afternoon agreeable 
to appointment. A much larger number of 
citizens was convened than we had antici- 
pated. Notwithstanding the unfavorableness 
of the weather, people were assembled from 
several miles distant, to hear the truth on this 
subject—and a remedy proposed for the ex- 
tinction of slavery. Our friends, Henry C. 
Wright, and James M. M’Kim, arrived at 
the Baptist Meeting House iu Pemberton, 
the place of the meeting, about 3 o’clock, the 
hour appointed. Most of the people were 
already assembled, some of whom had been 
patiently waiting since oneo’clock. ‘The un- 
expected, but salutary, and cheering interest 
manifested on this occasion augurs well for 
the success of our cause. 

The meeting was organized by appointing 
a President and Secretary, when friend 
M’Kim proceeded to show what slavery was, 
and how we of the north had a right to inter- 
fere with it. The north says she is opposed 
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south) !to plunder the colored man, to rob 
him of his natural and heaven-born rights, to 
strip him of his just privileges, and when any 
attack is made upon the slaveholder; when 
the slaves find out that they are two millions 
and a half, and spring up in their own de- 
fence, to gain their own liberty, we are legal- 
ly bound to brighten up the bayonet point, 
and fly to the defence of tyranny and vile op- 
pression. Here the north is guilty, and itis 
our business to remove guilt, and remove it 
where it exists. 

H.C. Wright then continued the subject 
hy telling us, if we could prove that slavery 
had nothing todo with us, he would grant 
we had nothing todo with it. But would 
he not have something to do with a man who 
should pick his pocket, or in any way in- 
fringe upon his rights? Then if slavery at 
the south, or slavery any where, affects us, 
our happiness or security, we certainly have 
a right to interfere with it, But what is 
slavery? Itis reducing a man to a brute; 
making him a “chattel personal ;”’ making 
man a thing; converting an immortal being 
into property. And what is property? The 
best definition he could give, was that given 
by alittle boy ‘once, at a certain meeting 
where this little boy’s man was lecturing, 
and put the question ** what is property ¢”’ 
After several of the tender minds had defined 
the word in their own way, one little fellow 


gave a very apt reply, thus: “It is any thing 


you have a right to use, just when you please, 
and how you please.”” ‘This is a true and 
perfect explanation of what is property ; and 
the law makes man property—a thing we can 
use just when and how we please. After 
friend Wright concluded his remarks, in 
which he gave us cogent reasons why man 
should not be property, the meeting adjourned 
about six o’clock, to half past seven in the 
evening. 

We again assembled pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, and notwithstanding the meeting house 
was a little way out of the village, and the 
night dark and rainy, wehad a very respectable 
audience, composed, we believe, of the most 
solid materials of the neighborhood; and to 
these was shown the utter fallacy, and pro- 
found absurdity of the colonization scheme, 
both as a remedy for slavery, and a means of 
christianizing benighted Africa. Extracts 
were produced from the ‘official organ” of 
the Society—the African Repository, by 
which it was condemned through its own 
expressions. 

After both our speakers had finished, Ti- 
mothy Jackson, the pastor of the church, 
rose to state a little experience on this sub- 
ject, and he mentioned several startling facts 
which had come under his own observation, 
and were calculated to reach the hearts and 
excite the sympathies of his hearers. He was 





— 





born in the south, re was reared among 
slaves: he was fed byaslave. If he wanted 
to ride out, he ordered his slave to saddle 
his horse: if he wanted a drink of water he 
ordered his slave to bringit tohim. At six- 
teen years of age he began seriously to con- 
sider the subject: he was convinced of the 
iniquity of slavery—became an abolitionist— 
and now publicly avowed himself an aboli- 
tionist: and if he were tq be ground to the 
dust, and trampled upon by wicked men be- 
cause he was one, he would submit to the 
persecution. He would not relinquish his 
principles, for he would live an abolitionist, 
and if he should see the end of two hundred 
years he would die an abolitionist. 

This noble declaration will without doubt 
have a good effect upon the citizens, and 
from what we know of our friend we dare not 
question his word when he says he will 
suffer affliction, rather than not be an aboli- 
tionist. A Methodist minister present, asked 
a question, which was answered him, but he 
did not stand there as an advocate of coloni- 
zation; he was not prepared to go into a dis- 
cussion, but merely asked the question, that 
the audience might not go away with a wrong 
impression. I have written so much already 
that I have no room to give the nature of the 
question, but before I close will just add that 
the time was so much occupied—the meeting 
not adjourning till after 10,—we had no time 
to form a society. A committee was appoint- 
ed to make arrangements for another meet- 
ing, at which we hope to organize a Burling- | 
ton County Anti-Slavery Society. The meet- 
ing will be called soon, as we have not for- 
gotten what friend Lundy told us in the 
‘*‘Enguirer,” a few weeks since, viz: “strike 
while the iron is hot.” 

Thine truly in the cause, 


B. Lunpy. J. Poy 3 


HORRIBLE BARBARITY. 


The following statement of facts concern- 
ing the ease mentioned below, will show that 
the Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette is not 
far from the truth in his conjecture as to the 
motive of the wretched mother, in committing 
anactso seemingly unnatural. The statement 
is made on the authority of a respectable 
colored woman named Gibson,—a member 
of brother Gardner’s Church—who lives in 
Bedford street _in this city. She was in 
Alexandria, when the affair happened, and 
relates that the woman in question, was 
formerly a slave of a man in that place named 
Rhodes, at whose death, fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, she supposed herself toe be free, 
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She has since married and had four children. 
About two weeks ago she was given to un- 
derstand that a member of her former master’s 
family claimed her, and was about to remove 
from Washington where she then resided— 
to Alexandria—which was soon after done. 
She was told that she would be taken to the 
house of her young master, but instead of that, 
the first place in which she found herself, 
was Armfield’s slave-prison. During the 
first night of ‘her imprisonment, she was 
found in the actual commission of the bloody 
deed, the reason for which, assigned by her- 
self was, a wish to prevent her children from 
going into slavery, and she added that she 
designed to take her own life, to save herself 
from bondage. How the slaves love their 
condition! Here was a woman who had 
known by experience the delights of slavery, 
and had also for fourteen years been tasting the 
bitterness of freedom,—and we see what was 
her estimate of their comparative merits. 
What a mockery of reason and common 
sense! What an insult to human nature, is 
the assertion, that the slave loves his chains! 
B. 


«¢ On Tuesday night last, a black woman, 
named Dorcas Allen, recently brought to this 
town, committed a most barbarous and unna- 
tural murder, by seizing and strangling her 
two infant children; one about four, the other 
about two years of age. She also attempted 
to murder her other two children, who are 
much older and stouter than the two killed, 
by beating them in the face and on the head 
with brickbats, &c., by which they were horri- 
bly mangled. ‘Those who saw the apartment 
in which these atrocities were enacted, 
represent the scene as appalling; the dress 
and person of the unnatural mother, herself 
clotted with gore, and the walls and floor 
of the room covered here and there with the 
blond of her innocent offspring. The verdict 
of the inquest, held by the Coroner upoa the 
bodies of the murdered children, was, that 
they were wilfully and feloniously strangled 
on the night of the 22d instant, by their mo- 
ther, a slave woman, named Dorcas Allen. 
“The woman has been arrested and committed 
to jail for tria!.”’ 

The foregoing is from the Alexandria Ga- 
zette, of August 24, and we find it copied 
into several papers, already. No doubt, it 
is destined to a thorough round of republica- 


the act of horrid barbarity, the place where 
perpetrated, the owner of the property, and 
such like particulars, I infer that the mother 
and children were new purchases fora foreign 
market. 

When the tragedy of Virginius is announ- 
ced in our theatres, our busoms glow with 
admiration of **the Roman father,” and we 
crowd to see a representation of his heroism. 
The negro mother is a different case. 
Cincinnati Gazette, 


the 


CHANNING’S LETTER TO CLAY. 
We have read this work with a keener re- 
lish than we can well describe, and if our 
advice goes for anything, we say to every 
reader who desires a rich Jiterary treat, (even 
if he cares nothing for the incatculably im- 
portant question it discusses, and the moral 
excellence of this masterly effort of a lofty 
mind,) to purchase and read the book with- 
out delay. The Boston Christian Register 
thus speaks of it. 


‘It is one of the most spirited and forcible 
productions of his distinguished pen. It has 
more freedom, directness and plainness than 
any other of the Dr’s published writings. 
Designed for circulation amongst all classes 
of our citizens, it is carefully adapted to the 
understanding of all readers, and is to be 
sold at an unusually low price. The author © 
utters himself with an earnestness which 
plainly indicates that his convictions of the 
iniquity and the danger of annexing Texas 
to the Union, were so deep and strong as to 
be irrepressible. He speaks boldly, but he 
addresses an intelligent and free people. 
He speaks glowingly, but it is from the in- 
spiration of a pure zeal for humanity and the 
right. He speaks severely, but itis to ex- 
pose and rebuke fraud and wickedness. He 
speaks with all the authority of an experi- 
enced statesman, but it is upon a matter, 
concerning which, the moralist, the divine 
and the free citizen ought to be well inform- 
ed and competent and prompt to discourse. 
The letter will be read with interest wherev- 
er freedom is dear and justice and truth hold 
sway.” 

We have room this week for but a single 
extract, and have selected the passage in 
which the author nobly repels the assertion 
of slaveholders and their apologists, that the 
laborer—however nominally free—is in effect, 
and must be a slave. 


Whoever studies modern history with any 
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laboring class of society. This is nota re- 
cent accidental turn of human affairs. We 
can trace its beginning in the feudal times, 
and its slow advances in subsequent periods, 
until it has become the master movement of 
our age. Is it not plain, that those who toil 
with their hands, and whose productive in- 
dustry is the spring of ‘all wealth, are rising 
from the condition of beasts of burden, to 
which they were once reduced, to the con- 
sciousness, intelligence, self-respect and pro- 
per happiness of men? Is it not the strong 
tendency of our times to diffuse among the 
many the improvements once confined to the 
fewt He who overlooks this has no com- 
prehension of the great work of Providence, 
or of the most signal feature of his times; and 
is this an age for efforts to extend and per- 
petuate an institution, the very object of 
which is to keep down the laborer, and to 
make him a machine for another’s gratifica- 
tion. 

I know it has been said in reply to such 
views, that, do what we will with the labor- 
er, call him what we will, he is and must 
be in reality, a slave. The doctrine has 
been published at the South, that nature has 
made two classes, the rich and the poor, the 
employer and the employed, the capitalist 
and the operative, and that the class who 
work, are, to all intents, slaves to those in 
whose service they are engaged. In a re- 
port on the mail, recently offered to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, an effort was made 
to establish resemblances between slaver 
and the condition of free laborers, for the 
obvious purpose of showing that the shades 
of difference between them are not very 
strong. Is it possible that such reasoning 
escaped from a man who has trod the soil of 


New England, and was educated at one of |} 


her colleges? Whom did he meet at that 
college? The sons of her laborers, young 
men, whose hands had been hardened at the 
plough. Does he not know, that the fami- 
lies of laborers have furnished every depart- 
ment in life among us with illustrious men, 
have furnished our heroes in war, our states- 
men in council, our orators in the pulpit and 
at the bar, our merchants whose enterprises 
embrace the whole earth? What! the labor- 
er of the free state a slave, and to be ranked 
with the despised negro, whom the lash 
drives to toil, and whose dearest rights are at 
the mercy of irresponsible power! If there 
bea firm independent spirit on earth, it 
is to be found in the man who tills the fields 
of the free states and moistens them with the 
sweat of his brow. I recently heard of a 


visitor from the South, compassionating the 


operatives of our manufactories, as in a 
worse condition than the slaves. What 
carries the young woman to the manufactory? 
Not generally the want of a comfortable 











home; but sometimes the desire of supplying 
herself with a wardrobe, which ought to 
Satisfy the affluent, and oftener the desire of 
furnishing in more than decent style the 
home where she is to sustain the nearest re- 
lations, and perform the most sacred duties 
of life. Generally speaking, each of these 
young women has her plan of life, her hopes, 
her bright dreams, her spring of action in her 
own free-will, and amidst toil she contrives 
to find seasons for intellectual and religious 
culture. 1t is common in New England for 
the sons of farmers to repair to the large towns, 
and there to establish themselves as domes- 
tics in families, a condition which the South 
will be peculiarly disposed to indentify with 
slavery. But what brings these young men 
to the city?’ The hope of earning in a shorter 
time a sum with which to purchasea farm 
at home, or in the West, perhaps to become 
traders; and in these vocations they not un- 
frequently rise to consideration, and to what 
in their places of residence, is called wealth. 
I have in my thoughts an individual distin- 
guished alike by vigor and elevation of mind, 
who began life by hiring himself as a laborer 
to a farmer, and then entered a family asa 
domestic; and now he is the honored associate 
of the most enlightened men, and devotes 
himself to the highest subjects of human 
thought. It is true that much remains to be 
done for the laboring class in the most favor- 
ed regions; but the intelligence already 
spread through this class, is an earnest of a 
brighter day, of the most glorious revolution 
in history, of the elevation of the mass of men 
to the dignity of human beings. 

It is the great mission of this country to 
forward this revolution, and never was a 
sublimer work committed toa nation, Our 
mission is to elevate society through all its 
conditions, to secure to every human being 
the means of progress, to substitute the gov- 
ernment of equal laws for that of irrespon- 
sible individuals, to prove that, under pop- 
ular institutions, the people may be carried 
forward, that the multitude who toil are 
capable of enjoying the noblest blessings of 
the social state, ‘lhe prejudice, that labor is 
a degradation, one of the worst prejudices 
handed down from barbarous ages, is to re- 
ceive here a practical refutation. The pow- 
er of liberty to raise up the whole people, 
this is the great idea, on which our institu- 
tions rest and which is to be wrought out in 
our history. Shall a nation, having such a 
mission abjure it, and even fight against the 


progress which it is specially called to pro- 
mote 2 “ 





A meeting was held on the 19th ult. at St. 
Francisville, (La.) of the friends of Coloniza- 
tion, at which the Hon. J. B. Dawson presided, 
and a reselutiun was passed recommending the 
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purchase of atract of land on the African 
coast, for the purpose of forming a settlement 
of such colored persons as may choose to 
emigrate from the State of Louisiana. 


soc 
A WORD FROM A PETITIONER TO 
CONGRESS. 


BY J. PIERPONT. 


What! our petitions spurned! The prayer 
Of thousands, tens uf thousands, cast 

Unheard beneath your speaker’s chair! 
But ye will hear us, first or last. 

‘The thousands that, last year, ye storned, 

Are millions now. Be warned! Be warned! 


Turn not, contemptuous, on your heel: 
It is not for an act of grace 
That, suppliants, at your feet we kneel 5 
We stand: we look you in the facts 
And say—and we have weighed the word— 
That our petitions shall be heard. 


There are two powers, above the laws 
Ye make or mar: ‘They’re our allies. 
Beneath their shield we'll urge our cause, 
Though all your hands against us rise. 
We've proved them, and we know their might: 
The Constitution and the Right. 


say not, ye shall snap the links 
What bi you to your dreadful slaves : 
Hug, if ye will, a corpse that stinks, 
And toil on with it to your graves- 
But tho’ ye may go, coupled thus, 
Ye never shall make slaves of ws. 


d what, but more than slaves are they 
ANWho're told they ne’er shall be denied 
The right of prayer; yet when they pray, 

‘Their prayers, unheard, are thrown aside ? 
Such mock’ry they will tamely bear 
Who’re fit an iron chain to wear. 


¢ The ox, that treadeth out the corn, 
Thou shalt not muzzle.’ ‘Thus saith God. 
And will ye muzzle the free born-- 
The man--the owner of the sod—— 
Who *‘ gives the grazing ox his meat,’ 
And you—his servants here—your seat? 


There’s a cloud blackening up the sky! 
East, west, and north, its curtain spreads. 

Lift to its muttering folds your eye ! 
Beware! for bursting on —— 

It hath a force to bear you down :-- 

*Tis an insulted people’s frown. 


Ye may have heard of the Sultan, 
And how his Janissaries fell ! 
Their barracks, near the Atmeidan, 
He barredand fired: and their death-yell 
Went to the stars,—and their blood ran 
In brooks across the Atmeidan. 


The despot spake, and, in one night, 

The deed was done. He wields, alone, 
The seeptre of the Ottomite, 

And brooks no brother near his throne, 
Even now, the bow string, at his beck, 
Springs round his mightiest subject’s neck, 
Yet will he, in his saddle, stoop— 

I’ve seen him, in his palace-yard , 

To take petitions from a troop 

Of women, who, behind his guard, 
Come up, their several suits to press, 

To state their wrongs, and ask redress. 


And these into his house of prayer, 

I've seen him take; and, as he spreads 
His own before his Maker there, 

‘These women’s prayers he hears or reads : 
For while he wears the diadem, 
He is instead of God to them, 


And this he must do. He may grant, 
Or may deny ; but hear he must, 
Were his Seven ‘Towers of adamant, 
They'd soon be level’d with the dust, 
And public feeling make short work-- 
Should he not hear them-~-with the Turk. 





Nay, start not from your chairs, in dread 
Of cannon shot, or bursting shell! 
These shall not fall upon your head 
As once* upon your house they fell, 
We have a weapon, firmer set 
And better than the bayonet,— 


A weapon that comes down as still 

As snow flakes fall upon the sod: 
But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God ; 
And from its force, nor deors nor locks 
Can shield you—’tis the Ballot box. 


Black as your deed shal! be the balls 

That, from that box, shall pour like hail! 
And, when the storm upon you falls, 

How will your craven checks turn pale! 
For, atits coming though ye laugh, : 
*T will sweep you from your hall, like chaff. 
Not women, now,--the people pray, 

Hear us--or fom us ye will hear! 
Beware !—-a desperate game ye play! 

The men that thicken in your rear-- 
Kings though ye be--may not be scorned : 
Look to your move! your stake !--7¢*re warned. 





* When the British entered Washington in the war of 


1812-15, ' 
8OS- 
The Slave Trade. 

The following extract from the Liberia 
Herald of February last, presents a frightful 
picture of the state of things on the African 
coast. How utterly futile do all the measures 
that have been hitherto adopted appear in 
view of such facts. The slave trade flour- 
ishes notwithstanding the proximity of the 
colonies.—V. Y. Evan. 

Stave TrapdE-—This nefarious traffic is now 
carried on with renewed vigor. The con- 
sequence is, that the whole coast is in a state 
of destructive excitement. The demand for 
slaves seems to be increasing, and unusual 
methods are resorted to to procure the re- 
quisite number. It isa general rule now at 
the Gallenas, to give every man credit in 
goods to the amount of slaves he may sell at 
the time—that is, if he sells a slaver two 
slaves, he will credit him in goods for two 
more, and so of a greater number.—This is 
altogether a “new kick,” and those not 
acquainted with the valuation of slaves on the 
coast, may suppose that the slavers are play- 
ing a losing game. But this is very far from 
being the case. A foreign trader can well 
afford to pay quadruple the maximum African 
valuation of slaves, without the least danger of 
losing, should he be so successful as to reach 
a foreign slave market. The price of a prime 
slave, one four feet four inches high, is one 
hundred pounds of tobacco and twenty-five 
pounds of powder. Estimating the tobacco 
at ten dollars, and the powder at four, and he 
has that en the coast for fourteen dollars, 
which in a foreign market will command four 
hundred !! Hence, aslaver is doubly and 
trebly paid, if he recover only a fourth part 
of the amount he credits out. The object of 
this credit system, however, is to get a claim 
upon the whole country. A law recognized 
throughout Africa, (and of which slavers take 
the full benefit,) isthat one individual of a 
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laboring class of society. This is nota re- 
cent accidental turn of human affairs. We 
can trace its beginning in the feudal times, 
and its slow advances in subsequent periods, 
until it has become the master movement of 
our age. Is it not plain, that those who toil 
with their hands, and whose productive in- 
dustry is the spring of ‘all wealth, are rising 
from the condition of beasts of burden, to 
which they were once reduced, to the con- 
sciousness, intelligence, self-respect and pro- 
per happiness of men? Is it not the strong 
tendency of our times to diffuse among the 
many the improvements once confined to the 
fewt He who overlooks this has no com- 
prehension of the great work of Providence, 
or of the most signal feature of his times; and 
is this an age for efforts to extend and per- 
petuate an institution, the very object of 
which is to keep down the laborer, and to 
make him a machine for another’s gratifica- 
tion. 

I know it has been said in reply to such 
views, that, do what we will with the labor- 
er, call him what we will, he is and must 
be in reality, a slave. The doctrine has 
been published at the South, that nature has 
made two classes, the rich and the poor, the 
employer and the employed, the capitalist 
and the operative, and that the class who 
work, are, to all intents, slaves to those in 
whose service they are engaged. In a re- 
port on the mail, recently offered to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, an effort was made 
to establish resemblances between slavery 
and the condition of free laborers, for the 
obvious purpose of showing that the shades 
of difference between them are not very 
strong. Is it possible that such reasoning 
escaped from a man who has trod the soil of 
New England, and was educated at one of 
her colleges? Whom did he meet at that 
college? The sons of her laborers, young 
men, whose hands had been hardened at the 
plough. Does he not know, that the fami- 
lies of laborers have furnished every depart- 
ment in life among us with illustrious men, 
have furnished our heroes in war, our states- 
men in council, our orators in the pulpit and 
at the bar, our merchants whose enterprises 
embrace the whole earth? What! the labor- 
er of the free state a slave, and to be ranked 
with the despised negro, whom the lash 
drives to toil, and whose dearest rights are at 
the mercy of irresponsible power! If there 
bea firm independent spirit on earth, it 
is to be found in the man who tills the fields 
of the free states and moistens them with the 
sweat of his brow. I recently heard of a 


visitor from the South, compassionating the | 


operatives of our manufactories, as in a 
worse condition than the slaves. What 
carries the young woman to the manufactory? 
Not generally the want of a comfortable 








| 





home; but sometimes the desire of supplying 
herself with a wardrobe, which ought to 
satisfy the affluent, and oftener the desire of 
furnishing in more than decent style the 
home where she is to sustain the nearest re- 
lations, and perform the most sacred duties 
of life. Generally speaking, each of these 
young women has her plan of life, her hopes, 
her bright dreams, her spring of action in her 
own free-will, and amidst toil she contrives 
to find seasons for intellectual and religious 
culture. lt is common in New England for 
the sons of farmers to repair to the large towns, 
and there to establish themselves as domes- 
tics in families, a condition which the South 
will be peculiarly disposed to indentify with 
slavery. But what brings these young men 
to the city?’ The hope of earning in a shorter 
time a sum with which to purchase a farm 
at home, or in the West, perhaps to become 
traders; and ia these vocatione they not un- 
frequently rise to consideration, and to what 
in their places of residence, is called wealth, 
I have in my thoughts an individual distin- 
guished alike by vigor and elevation of mind, 
who began life by hiring himself as a laborer 
to a farmer, and then entered a family asa 
domestic; and now he is the honored associate 
of the most enlightened men, and devotes 
himself to the highest subjects of human 
thought. Itis true that much remains to be 
done for the laboring class in the most favor- 
ed regions; but the intelligence already 
spread through this class, is an earnest of a 
brighter day, of the most glorious revolution 
in history, of the elevation of the mass of men 
to the dignity of human beings. 

It is the great mission of this country to 
forward this revolution, and never was a 
sublimer work committed toa nation, Our 
mission is to elevate society through all its 
conditions, to secure to every human being 
the means of progress, to substitute the gov- 
ernment of equal laws for that of irrespon- 
sible individuals, to prove that, under pop- 
ular institutions, the people may be carried 
forward, that the multitude who toil are 
capable of enjoying the noblest blessings of 
the social state. ‘The prejudice, that labor is 


‘a degradation, one of the worst prejudices 


handed down from barbarous ages, is to re- 
ceive here a practical refutation. The pow- 
er of liberty to raise up the whole people, 
this is the great idea, on which our institu- 
tions restand which is to be wrought out in 
our history. Shall a nation, having such a 
mission abjure it, and even fight against the 


progress which it is specially called to pro- 
mote ¢ - 





A meeting was held on the 19th ult. at St. 
Francisville, (La.) of the friends of Coloniza- 
tion, at which the Hon. J. B. Dawson presided, 
and a resolution was passed recommending the 
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purchase of atract of land on the African 


" coast, for the purpose of forming a settlement 


of such colored persons as may choose to 
emigrate from the State of Louisiana. 


Soe 
A WORD FROM A PETITIONER TO 
CONGRESS. 


BY J. PIERPONT. 

What! our petitions spurned! The prayer 
Of thousands, tens of thousands, cast 

Unheard beneath your speaker’s chair! 
But ye will hear us, first or last. 

The thousands that, last year, ye storned, 

Are millions now. Be warned! Be warned! 


Turn not, contemptuens, on your heel : 
It is not for an act of grace 
That, suppliants, at your feet we kneel 5 
We stand: we look you in the face, 
And say—and we have weighed the word— 
That our petitions shall be heard. 


There are two powers, above the laws 
Ye make or mar: ‘hey’re our allies. 
Beneath their shield we'll urge our cause, 
Though all your hands against us rise. _ 
We've proved them, and we know their might: 
The Constitution and the Right. 


We say not, ye shall snap the links 
That bind you to your dreadful slaves : 
Hug, if ye will, a corpse that stinks, 
And toil on with it to your graves - 
But tho’ ye may go, coupled thus, 
Ye never shall make slaves of us. 


d what, but more than slaves are they 
AN who're told they ne’er shall be denied 
The right of prayer; yet when they pray, 

Their prayers, unheard, are thrown aside ? 
Such mock’ry they will tamely bear 
Who’re fit an iron chain to wear. 


¢ The ox, that treadeth out the corn, 
Thou shalt not muzzle.’ Thus saith God. 
And will ye muzzle the free born— 
The man--the owner of the sod— 
Who £ gives the grazing ox his meat,’ 
And you—his servants here—your seat? 


There’s a cloud blackening up the sky! 
East, west, and north, its curtain spreads. 

Lift to its muttering folds your eye! 
Beware! for bursting on your heads, 

It hath a force to bear you down :-~- 

*Tis an insulted people’s frown. 


Ye may have heard of the Sultan, 
And how his Janissaries fell ! 
Their barracks, near the Atmeidan, 
He barredand tired: and their death-yell 
Went to the stars,—and their blood ran 
In brooks across the Atmeidan. 


The despot spake, and, in one night, 

The deed was done. He wields, alone, 
The seeptre of the Ottomite, 

And brooks no brother near his throne. 
Even now, the bow String, at his beck, 
Springs round his mightiest subject’s neck, 
Yet will he, in his saddle, stoop— 

I’ve seen him, in his palace-yard , 

To take petitions from a troop 

Of women, who, behind his guard, 
Come up, their several suits to press, 

To state their wrongs, and ask redress. 


And these into his house of prayer, 

I've seen him take ; and, as he spreads 
His own before his Maker there, 

‘These women’s prayers he hears or reads : 
For while he wears the diadem, 
He is instead of God to them. 


And this he must do. He may grant, 
Or may deny ; but hear he must, 
Were his Seven ‘Towers of adamant, 
They'd soon be level’d with the dust, 
And public feeling make short work-- 
Should he not hear them-~with the Turk. 





eS 





Nay, start not from your chairs, in dread 
Of cannon shot, or bursting shell! 
These shail not fall upon your head 
As once* upon your house they fell, 
We have a weapon, firmer set 
And better than the bayonet,—- 


A weapon that comes down as still 

As snow flakes fall upon the sod: 
But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God ; 
And from its force, nor dvors nor locks 
Can shield you—'tis the Ballot box. 


Black as your deed shall be the balls 

That, from that box, shall pour like hail! 
And, when the storm upon you falls, 

How will your craven checks turn pale! 
For, atits coming though ye laugh, 
*T will sweep you from your hall, like chaff. 
Not women, now,—-the people pray, 

Hear us--or from us ye will hear! 
Beware !—a desperate game ye play ! 

The men that thicken in your rear-- 
Kings though ye be--may not be scorned : 
Look to your move! your stake !--7¢’re warned. 





* When the British entered Washington in the war of 


1812-15, 
8oSe- 
The Slave Trade. 

The following extract from the Liberia 
Herald of February last, presents a frightful 
picture of the state of things on the African 
coast. How utterly futile do all the measures 
that have been hitherto adopted appear in 
view of such facts. The slave trade flour- 
ishes notwithstanding the proximity of the 
colonies.—V. Y. Evan. 

SLAVE TRapE-—This nefarious traffic is now 
carried on with renewed vigor. The con- 
sequence is, that the whole coast is in a state 
of destructive excitement. The demand for 
slaves seems to be increasing, and unusual 
methods are resorted to to procure the re- 
quisite number. It isa general rule now at 
the Gallenas, to give every man credit in 
goods to the amount of slaves he may sell at 
the time—that is, if he sells a slaver two 
slaves, he will credit him in goods for two 
more, and so of a greater number.—This is 
altogether a “new kick,” and those not 
acquainted with the valuation of slaves on the 
coast, May suppose that the slavers are play- 
ing a losing game. But this is very far from 
being the case. A foreign trader can well 
afford to pay quadruple the maximum African 
valuation of slaves, without the least danger of 
losing, should he be so successful as to reach 
a foreign slave market. The price of a prime 
slave, one four feet four inches high, is one 
hundred pounds of tobacco and twenty-five 
pounds of powder. Estimating the tobacco 
at ten dollars, and the powder at four, and he 
has that en the coast for fourteen dollars, 
which in a foreign market will command four 
huadred!! Hence, aslaver is doubly and 
trebly paid, if he recover only a fourth part 
of the amount lie credits out. The object of 
this credit system, however, is to get a claim 
upon the whole country. A law recognized 
throughout Africa, (and of which slavers take 
the full benefit,) isthat one individual of a 
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ther. Consequently, any one individual of a {| a means of civilizing and christianizing Afri- 


tribe contracting a debt throws a respon- 
sibility on the whole tribe for the due per- 
formance of his contract. When a slaver 
credits out his goods, it is not at the risk 
which there would be if he could force pay- 
ment from the individual only whom he 
credited. He does not proceed upon this 
hazardous principle, but upon the certainty 
arising from the privilege of seizing any in- 
dividual of the same tribe. This accursed 
system, fostered and encouraged by men pro- 
fessing .christianity, is the prolific source of 
the unending wars between clans of the same 
tribe. An individual contracts a debt, and 
fails to liquidate it at the time appointed; ano- 
ther individual of the same tribe, but of a 
different town, is seized; in return, the town 
of the former is attacked and every individual! 
that can be taken alive is sold into slavery. 
It is seldom an amicable restitution is demand- 
ed. They are too well acquainted with each 
other’s disposition, to expect any thing like a 
voluntary reparation. Immediately the whole 
tribe is up in arms, each clan taking sides as 
interest or attachment may lead it. So con- 
vinced have the Africans become of their lia- 
bility to be seized for each other’s contracts, that 
they cannot be induced to go into the vicinity 
of acreditor of any of their tribe, unless he 
‘the merica man, cause he no hab dat fash.”’ 
Thus the innocent are seized in a moment of 
fancied security, torn away from their family 
and friends, from the home of their youth, 
the land of their fathers, and from every thing 
that is dear to them on earth, to drawl outa 
miserabie existence in a foreign. land ‘‘subject 
to all the cruelty which lawless cupidity, 
capricious cruelty, and legalized tyranny, 
choose to inflict. Oh Africa! Africa! when 
will thy wounds be healed? when will thy tears 
be staid, and thy sighs no more heard’? when 
will the infernal traffickers in suuls and sinews 
cease to desolate thy shores, and no longer 
pour over thy weeping sons the desolating 
wars of discord, bloodshed and death? 


BUCKS COUNTY A. S. SOCIETY. 

A quarterly meeting of the ** Bucks county 
Anti Slavery Society”? convened at the school 
house in the village of Fallsington on Fifth- 
day afternoon, the 31st of eighth month. The 
meeting was attended, as was anticipated, by 
H. C. Wrightand Wm. H. Burleigh. The 
following resolutions were severally discuss- 
ed and adopted, and ordered to be published 
in the National Enquirer, 

Resolved, That it is the clear and impera- 
tive duty of the friends of human rights and 
moral reform, to oppose the annexation of 
Texas to the Union in every way ‘*that 
Christians may and freeman can.”’ 

Resolved, That while we impugn the mo- 
tives of no man, we have no confidence in 
the American Colonization Society as a re- 


medy for slavery and the slave-trade, or as!’ 








ca; but we believe the scheme is fraught 
with incalculable evils to our oppressed fel- 
low citizens, and with dishonor and danger 
to this republic; and in its fundamental 
principles opposed to the dictates of Christ- 
ian benevolence and impartial justice, and 
therefore should be discountenanced by every 
lover of God and friend of man. 

Resolved, That the apprehension that the 
slaves if emancipated would revenge their 
past wrongs in the blood of their former mas- 
ters, or that they would become thieves and 
vagabonds at the North, is utterly unfound- 
ed; and that to disseminate such sentiments 
in this nation is to contradict the principles 
of human nature and the testimony of uni- 
form experience, and is a gross imposition 
upon the good sense of the community. 

Resolved, That the principles upon which 
our cause is based, ** forbid us to do evil that 
gocd may come,” and lead us to reject, and 
to entreat the oppressed to reject, all carnal 
weapons for deliverance from bondage; re- 
lying solely upon those which are * spiritual 
and mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strong holds.”” Our measures shall be 
such only as the opposition of moral purity 
to moral corruption—the destruction of error 
by the potency of truth—the overthrow of 
prejudice by the power of love, and the abo- 
lition of slavery by the spirit of repentance, 

Jos. YarpLey, Aec, Secretary. 





In an editoral article on the annexation of 
Texas to the Union, in the Utica(N. Y.) 
Baptist Register, Mr. Beebee after expressing 
his{ cordial abhorrence of Slavery thus 
graphically describes it. 

“Took at the system of Slavery at the 
South as you may, itis a cursed thing, and 
oppression is in it;—the unfeeling traffic in 
human flesh is in it;—the sundering of the 
most precious ties is in it;—the brutalizing 
of human intellects -is in it;—the fostering 
of indolence and pride is in it;—the destruc- 
tion of natural affection is in it;—-the en- 
couragement to  licentiousness is in 1i';-- 
ruinous prodigality is in it;—a despotic spirit 
is in it;—an unwarrantable discrimination 
among fallen creatures before God is in it;— 
horrid avarice in the sale of one’s own off- 
spring isin it;—the reproach of honest in- 
dustry is in it;—the obstruction of agricultural 
improvements is in it;—the impoverishment 
of a country is in it;—the unrestrained scope 
of human depravity is in it;—the degrada- 
tion of a nation 1s in it;—the burlesque of free- 
dom isin it. Itis the plague-spot on the 
Republic;—the largest at which all nations 
aim their taunting arrows.” And then asks, 


‘‘In view of all this why then, add Texas to 
our present empire, to increase this plague-spotl 
and enlarge the target fur the bitter enemies of 
freedum.”’ 
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[It will be perceived, from the following, 

i that the advocates of emancipation are in- 

creasing rapidly inthe West. Success attend 
them !—Epironr. } 


Westmoreland County Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

‘At a‘stated quarterly meeting of the 
Westmoreland County Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, holden at Greensburg, in the Re- 
formed Presbyterian church, on Wednes- 
day, August 23, 1837, the following re- 
port of the Board of Managers being 
read, was unanimously adopted. 

REPORT. 

In presenting our report, we would 
congratulate you on the flourishing con- 
dition of our glorious cause throughout 
the land. For a long time it seemed as 
though the spirit of freedom had fled 
from the degenerate bosoms our citizens; 
as though they were willing to bow their 
necks to the yoke, their backs to the bur- 
den, and to submit their limbs to the 
manacles of slavery. But the spirit we 
thought dead only siumbered. ‘This is 
evident from the rapid increase of anti- 
slavery societies, which now number 
1100 societies, with upwards of 100,000 
members. We see it in the noble reso- 
lutions of the Legislatures of Massachu- 
setts and Vermont; we see it in the 
great increase of newspapers, that form- 
erly either denounced us as fanatics, or 
were neutral in our cause; we see it 
from the anxiety to obtain information 
as to our principles. But why should 
we multiply evidence as to the fact? 
Suffice it to say, our number in this state 
is now upwards of 20,000. And _ this 
alone ought to be cause of gratitude, 
that so many of our worthy citizens are 
opposed to bowing the knee to the dark 
spirit of slavery. But while your Board 
inform you of the advance of our cause, 
and rejoice in the abundant evidences we 
have for believing that our cause is on- 
ward, they would entreat that no one 
Hlacken i in his exertions, through the be- 
lief that our object is any thing like at- 
tained. No, now is the time for renew- 
ed efforts; this being the * crisis’ year, 


which demands that « every friend of man, | 
of his country, and his God, should libe- | 
rally yield his strength, his talents, and 
The heart of 
which |i 


his money to the cause. 


the nation is still a heart of iron, 
ll 





will not feel for the laboring poor. We 
have not yet melted it; we have only 
heated it and made it more soft than 
hitherto; in which state our lecturers 
and publications are now beating it 
with the hammers of truth and light 
upon the anvil of Christianity, in order 
to forge it into a file of justice, with 
which to rasp off the chains of siavery. 
We call upon every friend of humanity 
to assist us‘“in keeping up the fire and 
supporting the laborers, that they may 
strike while the iron 1s hot. Nay, let 
us heap on the fuel till the iron shail 
melt, and running into the moulds of 
love and mercy, take the shape its Cre- 
ator intended it should. Now is the 
time for the friends of freedom to be ac- 
tive. ‘The next session of Congress 
will be one of vital importance. Ap- 
pearances indicate that another new state 
(Florida) is preparing for admission into 
the Union, with the privilege of hold- 
ing slaves. Can you as the friends of 
liberty, refrain from exerting your influ- 
ence to oppose the admission? ‘The an- 
nexation of ‘I‘exas to the United States, 
is also a matter of great importance, as 
such annexation will add five or six 
slave states, and give the South the pow- 
er in our National Legislature, and espe- 
cially in the Senate, to carry every 
question against the north. Northern 
citizens may not dare to utter the self- 
evident truths of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Discussion by the press . 
and by the voice will be awed into sub- 
serviency, or crushed into silence.— 
The southern power would be so in- 
creased that they could alter the Consti- 
tution, and make laws to their wishes. 
Give them this power, and the compen- 
sated labor of the north must succumb to 
the coerced labor of the south. Will 
the free intelligent laborers, and mechan- 
ics, or the unbought farmers of Penn- 
sylvania, bid God-speed to sueh an an- 
nexation to our already extended do- 
main? 

Our only hope is in the right of peti- 
tion. Let the people now rally round it, 
as the only means of preserving our Re- 
public. First, we call upon you to re- 
member those who are in bonds, as 
bound with them.’ ‘The test question 





is, slavery in the District of Columbia. 





\' 
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The next are, the Territories, the slave- 
trade between the states, and the admis- 
sion of Florida as a slave state. And, 
lastly, is that relative to Texas. Re- 
member, now is the time for action. 
Circulate petitions for all these, and we 
feel confident you will not regret any 
pecuniary sacrifice made in attending 
to these matters of so much importance. 

In conclusion we say—go on; go on. 
Do all you can in this glorious cause. 
Be encouraged; the cause is the cause 
of God, and will finally prevail. 

The following resolutions were dis- 
cussed and unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, 'That while we rejoice in the 
numerous benevolent institutions of our 
country, we deplore the existence of 
slavery, and the prevalence of so much 
prejudice against color, which is so de- 
trimental to the civil and religious inte- 
rests of those against whom it is in- 
dulged. 

Resolved, That when the hordes of 
slavery at the last session of Congress 
had advanced their black banner to the 
very Thermopyle of freedom, and were 
about to seize upon, and trample to the 
earth, its last citadel—the right of peti- 
tion—John Q. Adams, alone, had courage 
to rush to the rescue, and by his single 
arm drove back the minions of slavery, 
abashed, and confounded, and utterly de- 
feated, beyond the power of rallying.— 
For this let him be honored !! 


Whereas, efforts are now making to an- 
nex Texas to the Union, in order to pro- 
vide a perpetual refuge and fortress for 
the genius of slavery, and to throw the 
balance of political power into the hands 
of slaveholders, therefore, 

Resolved, That, as the last hope of 
freedom and union, we will resist, by all 
lawfu] means, the admission of Texas 
into the Union, and particularly send up 
remonstrances against it to Congress, at 
its next session in September. 

Resolved, ‘That slavery is a violation 
of the social rights of man, asa free and 
accountable being, and directly at vari- 
ance with the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. 

Resolved, That this Society adopt the 
system of raising funds by permanent 
subscription, and recommend the same to 


all the societies in the county and 
throughout the state. 

Resolved, ‘That, although many of 
our fellow-citizens of the free states 
‘‘bow the knee to the dark spirit of 
slavery,’ and violently oppose our mea- 
sures, we, nevertheless, will continue the 
moral warfare against slavery, and not 
lay down our weapons of truth * till 
victory shall be obtained,’’ and the grim 
monster slavery be banished from our 
country and the world. 


With vigor let us onward push 
The truth, till every son of Cush 
Be made a freeman, and till he 
Shall see the year of Jubilee. 
Yes; our noble enterprise 
Complete success shall realize, 
God surely will deliverance bring, 
For he alone is Lord and King. 


Joun Losinetier, President, 
James GemmiL, Secretary. 





Colonization—<Converting Africa. 


Lower Makefield, Yardleyville, : 


Sept. 4, 1837. 
FrieNnD Lunpy :— 





Elliot Cresson has been lecturing in 
Bucks County on colonization. One 
great argument with him is, that the 
Colonization Society aims and tends to 
civilize and Christianize Africa. In view 
of its supposed tendency in this respect, 
very many are led to support the Colo- 
nization scheme. I was lecturing on 
this point at Yardleyville, last 7th day 
evening, and during the lecture, the in- 
quiry came up,—Where do the coloniza- 
tionists propose to get their missiona- 
ries? In answer, I said they must go 
where they say the free blacks are to be 
found, &c., in our jails, prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, poor houses, in grogshops and 
houses of infamy, in our criminal courts, 
among the thieves, robbers, murderers 
and cut-throats, (for colonization says 
the freed slaves are cut-throats.) Just 
then a person outby the door happened 
to hear a word or two, and supposing 
that | was in true colonization style 
setting off the colored people, cried out 


1—**in our fen-roosts and Turkey- 


coops.”” ‘This it seems he had learned 
from Elliot Cresson, who has taught the 
people about here, if they wish to have 








\any chickens and turkies to eat at Christ- 
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mas, they must help get the blacks out of 
the country, as Elliot calls them. So 
the man brought it in, not aware of the 
service he was doing to my argument. 
The colonizationists go to our ‘‘ hen- 
roosts and turkey-coops”’ to find mission- 
aries to evangelize Africa! Suppose 
these colonization missionaries teach 
what colonizationists say they have been 
taught in this Christian republic—i. e. 
hen-stealing and turkey-stealing, robbe- 
ry, murder, and cut-throatism—how long 
will it take the Colonization Society to 
evangelize Africa? Will Elliot Cresson 
please to do this sum. H.C. W. 


SOs- 


[A beautiful and acceptable boquet, from 
the banks of the Ohio. We hope it may not 
be the last, from that quarter, that will grace 
our columns.—EpIrTor. ] 


Frienp Lunpy :— 

My wife has been somewhat tardy in unit- 
ing with our anti-slavery movements;—but 
she has recently handed to me her acquie- 
scence, in the following lines, which pleased 
me so well, I did not know but they might 
please others. E. N, 


A WIFE PROSELYTED. 
Oppression’s yoke, oppression’s yoke !— 
Oh who will be the first to break it! 


Who'll crush it with one daring stroke ?-— 
Who from the bondman’s neck shall take it ? 


Let us combine our forces, all, 

And haste that galling yoke to sever : 
Yes, yes, it shall asunder fall, 

And set the captive free forever. 


He shall not longer groan in chains; 
His fetters rending, all may see ; 

For God and Nature hence ordains,--- 
With Freedom’s sons he shall be free. 


Lo! even now a voice we hear, 
Resounding far o’er hill and plain: 
It comes all joyous on the ear ; 
It speaks of slavery’s broken chain. _ 


”Tis Freedom’s voice, proclaiming loud 
That she is Heaven’s gift to man,--- 

And that the truth must be avowed, 
Where sun or stars our actions scan ; 


Tis Justice, for the bondman pleads--- 
Holds liberty the boon of all--- 

Portrays the master’s horrid deeds, 
And bids the cursed shackles fall. 


SOe- 
Worthy of Imitation. 

The first of the scraps below is from the Ver- 
mont Telegraph, and the other from the West 
Chester Village Record. Only let the whole 
North come upj to the work in this style, the 
country is safe from at least one foul disgrace 
with which she is threatened. The Texas fand- 








| 


robbers must seek elsewhere for partners in 
their infamy, and protectors from the conse- 
quences of their crimes. 


Petitions.—The town of Brandon, with a 
population of about 2000, has sent 522 names 
to Congress, petitioning and remonstrating 
against the admission of Texas. Of these 
petitioners, 278 are males—18 only of whom 
are minors—and 244 are females—6 only of 
whom are under the age of 16. Nearly the 
same number signed the petitions in regard 
to slavery in the District of Columbia Wc. 
More than half of the legal voters in the town 
have spoken out on these subjects ! 


Teras.—We understand that in four or 
five townships in Chester county there have 
been obtained fourteen hundred signatures to 
the petitions remonstrating against the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union. This is 
almost the entire votable population. 





Alton Observer==More Mobbing. 

A correspondent of the New York Plain- 
dealer writes from Alton a more full account 
of the recent demonstration of the mobocracy 
in that place than we have elsewhere seen. 
He says, ‘* the place is, and has been for some 
days past, in the complete possession of the 
mob.” After relating an outrage committed on 
the person of an [rishman—which had no con- 


| nection with the slavery question—he proceeds 


to speak of the attack on the Observer, in the 
following terms. It will be seen by his account, 
that there was not the least truth in the charge 


j of violation of pledges, which the mob advo- 


cates brought against Mr. Lovejoy. 


‘“*The second outrage, and one which has 
created a great deal of excitement, is the de- 
struction of the office of the Alton Observer, a 
paper which has suffered three mobbings, but 
which is destined to triumph and go on glori- 
ously yet. The sin is, of course, abolitionism, 
which doctrine it advocated with a zeal seldom 
equalled, and ability rarely surpas-ed. 

‘* The origin of this mob was a market house 
meeting, convened some weeks since, the pro- 
ceedings of which you have probably seen. I 
will state a few things connected with the 
meeting which did not appear in the proceed- 
ings as published in the public papers. Mr, 
Townsend, who stated the object of the meet- 
ing, said that it was for the purpose of ‘* sup- 
pressing abolitionism in our town;” and yet 
some of the resolutions declared that every 
person had aright to speak what he pleased ¢ 
D:. Halderman, the Chairman of the meeting, 
was, until recently, a slaveholder; and it is 
believed that he owns slaves yet in Missouri. 
Mr. Jordan, the Secretary, is a young upstart 
from Virginia, who is so contemptible that ne 
respectable man aotices him. ‘lwo of the com- 
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mittee who were appointed to wait on Mr. 
Lovejoy, were placed there without their 
knowledge or consent: viz. Mr. Gilman, and 
Dr. Hart; the latter served, the former did 
not. The rest of the committee were composed 
of men who were known to bein favor of 
mobbing the Observer. The resolutions passed 


_ by very small votes, not more than thirty voting 


at any time, and on some of them not more 
than siz. And they were so altered and 
amended when they came to be published, that 
you would not have known some ef them as 
the same that were passed at the meeting. 
It may be well to state here, that the pledge 
which is mentioned in the proceedings, never 
had existence, except in the excited imagina- 
tions of those who called the meeting. Froin 
that time threats of mobbing the office became 
frequent, and a number of persons assembled 
two or three different nights for the purpose of 
mobbing it, but were prevented; once by 
finding the office prepared to repel them, and 
once by a heavy shower of rain. On’ Monday 
night last, they accomplished their object. 
The tmmediute occasion of the mob, was a 
whig meeting held in Union Hall on that day, 
on which occasion, Charles Howard, a minister 
of the Gospel and the Whig candidate for Mayor, 
was Called upon to make known his sentiments 
respecting abolition. He did so, and in the 
course of his remarks said that putting down 
abolition was not destroying the freedom, but 
the licentionsness of the press. Such a licence 
from such a source, set the mob to work at 
once. After the meeting was over, a number 
of whig abolitionists expressed themselves in 
strong térms against the remarks that were 
made, when one of the prominent whigs said, 
that if the abolitionists defeated their candidate, 
he would be one of a mob to take the office 
and send it down the river, and Lovejoy on top 
of it! The whigs are not collar men, forsooth ! 
I would not be understood as saying that the 
whigs alone were guilty in this matter. The 
other party have been just as bad. Dr. Hart 
the most prominent man of the Van Buren 
party in the place said that any person who 
advocated doctrines contrary to the wishes of 
the majority, ought to be mobbed. A number 
of persons calling themselves respectable, ad- 
vocated the same doctrine. The Van Buren 
paper of this place has labored very hard to 
get up a mob, and the whig paper has looked 
vn and said nothing. Dr. Halderman is on the 
whig ticket for alderman, together with a 
number of other mobocrats. Some persons 
who professed to be opposed to this mob, said 
that they would go in the day time and pack 
up the things and put the editor on the top of 
them and send them off to any place he chose 
to go. Mr. Clement, one of the justices of the 
peace, said that he tried to stop them, but at 
the same time they had his good wishes. No 
civil officer interfered. Just before they com- 
menced mubbing the office, they followed the 
editor, who was returning home, and threatened 








tu tar and feather him. He faced them boldly, 
and they concluded after some conference 
together to let him go. About ten o’clock at 
night they commenced throwing stones at the 
office, one of which struck a person who was 
in the office at the time, not expecting such 
an occurrence, and nearly killed him. In a 
short time they entered the building and de- 
stroyed almost every thing of vulue in it. 

And now a person cannot express his senti- 
ments here, without being threatened with the 
vengeance of the mob. Let me caution eastern 
people against emigrating to this city. Their 
lives and their property are not safe, but are 
at the mercy of a lawless rabble. The above 
statements are facts. I leave you to make 
commen's. 


The Philanthropist contains a letter from 
Upper Alton, of which the editor says; ‘‘ every 
word may be relied on as true. We know our 
correspondent.”? This goes to corroborate the 
statements above. Of Lovejoy it says, 


*¢ He was laid hold of by the mob, but God 
did not suffer them to harm a hair of his head, 
He was enabled, by divine grace, to maintain 
his firmness in the midst of the fiery trial; and 
upon his telling them that he was in their 
hands, and that they must do with him what- 
ever God would permit them to do, but that 
nothing should ever make him disavow his 
principles, they let him go.” 


Of the Missouri paper, from which we had 
the first notice of the outrage, and which 
its readers will remember, expressed much 
sorrow that the people of Alton should be un- 
der the necessity of doing as they did, the 
writer thus speaks. 


‘*Now be it known, that this is the same 
newspaper which, a few days previous, had 
declared that Mr. Lovejoy was an outlaw, and 
had forfeited a!l protection from any com- 
munity. And then, in a subsequent number, 
it called upon ‘our neighbours to eject that 
minister of mischief, the Observer,’ on pain of 
losing the trade of Missouri, and the trade 
through the State and town, of Missouri emi- 
grants, with their droves of negroes. Accord: 
ingly, the thing has been done at the slave- 


holders’ bidding.” 

This extract will enable our readers to see 
what sort of a necessity it was, under which 
those exceedingly peaceable and gentle mobo- 
cratsacted. The letter concludes as follows. 


** What the immediate result of all this will 
be is known only to God. That it will ulti- 
mately advance the cause of the poor slave, 
we are well assured. Several valuable converts 
to the cause of abolition have already been © 
made, among whom is Mr. W. S. Gilmore, as 
well known for his labors in the cause of 
| Temperance, in Illinois, as Mr. Delevan is in 
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New York. You have seen the account of the ft 
formation of our Madison Co. A S. Society. 
If we cannot find a place élsewhere, we will 
hold our meeting in the woods.” 





J. Q. ADAMS’ ORATION. 


Extracts from an Oration of John Quincy Adams, deli- 


vered at Newburyport, Mass. on the Fourth of July, 
1837. 


The prediction of the prophet, the 
self-declaration of the Messiah, and his 
annunciation of the objects of his mission, 
have been and are fulfilled, so far as de- 
pended upon his own agency. He de- 
clared himself anointed to preach good 
tidings to the meek ; and faithfully was 
that mission performed. He declared 
himself sent to bind up the broken 
hearted ; and this, too, how faithfully 
has it been performed! Yes, through all 
ages since his appearance upon earth, he 
has preached, and yet preaches, good 
tidings to the meek. He has bound up, 
he yet binds up the broken-hearted.— 
He said he was sent to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison doors to them that are bound. 
But the execution of that promise was 
entrusted to the will of man. ‘Twenty 
centuries have nearly passed away, and 
itis yet to be performed. But let no 
one surrender his Christian faith, that 
the Lord of creation will, in his own 
good time, realize a declaration made in 
‘this name,—made in words such as were 
never uttered by the uninspired lips of 
man,—in words worthy of omnipotence. 
The progress of the accomplishment of 
the prophecy is slow. It has baffled the 
hopes, and disappointed the wishes, of 
generation after generation of men. Yet, 
observe well the history of the human 
family since the birth of the Saviour, 
and you will see great, remarkable, and 
progressive approximations towards it. 
Such is the prevalence, over so large a 
portion of the race of man, of the doctrines 
promulgated by Jesus and his apostles, 
—lessons of peace, of benevolence, of 
meekness, of brotherly love, of charity, 
—all utterly incompatible with the fero- 
cious spiritof slavery. Such is the total 
extirpation of the licentious and roman- 
tic religion of the heathen world. Such 
is the incontrovertible decline and ap- 
proaching dissolution of the sensual and 








is the general substitution of the Christ- 
ian faith for the Jewish dispensation of 
the Levitical law. Such is the modern 
system of the European law of nations, 
founded upon the laws of Nature, which 
is gradually reducing the intercourse be- 
tween sovereign states to an authoritative 
code of internationallaw. Such is the 
wider and wider expansion of public 
opinicn, already commensurate with the 
fate of Christendom; holding emperors, 
and kings, and pontiffs, and republics, 
responsible before its tribunals, and re- 
calling them from all injustice and all 
oppression to the standard maxims of 
Christian benevolence and mercy, al- 
ways animated with the community of 
principles promulgated by the gospel, 
and armed with a two-edged sword, more 
rapid and consuming than the thunder 
bolt, by the invention of printing. 

But of all the events tending to the 
blessed accomplishment of the prophecy 
so often repeated in the book of Isaiah, 
and re-proclaimed by the multitude of 
the heavenly host at the birth of the Sa- 
viour, there is not one that can claim, 
since the propagation of the Christian 
faith, a tenth, nay, a hundredth partof the 
influence of the resolution, adopted on 
the second day of July, 1776, and pro- 
mulgated to the world, in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, on the fourth of 
that month, of which this is the sixty- 
first anniversary. And to prove this has 
been the theme of my discourse. 


* 7 * * * © * 


And now, friends and fellow citizens, 
what are the duties thence resulting to 
yourselves? Need I remind you of 
them? You feel that they are not to 
waste in idle festivity the hours of this 
day,—to your fathers, when they issued 
their decree, the most solemn hours of 
their lives. It is because this day is con- 
secrated to the cause of human liberty, 
that you are here assembled; and if the 
connection of that cause, with the fulfil- 
ment of those clear, specific predictions 
of the greatest of the Hebrew prophets, 
re-announced and repeated by the un- 
numbered voices of, the heavenly host, 
at the birth of the Saviour, has not here- 
tofore been traced and exhibited in the 





sanguinary religion of Mahomet. Such | 


celebrations of this day, may I not hope 
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for your indulgence in presenting to you| 
a new ray of glory in the halo that sur- 
rounds the memory of the day of your 
national independence? Yes; from that 
day forth shall the nations of the earth 
hereafter say, with the prophet,—‘* How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace ?’”’* ‘+ From that day forth 
shali they exclaim, Sing, O heavens, and 
be joyful, O earth; and break forth into 
singing, O mountains! for the Lord hath 
comforted his people, and will have mer- 
cy upon his afflicted.””"t From that day 
forth, to the question,—**‘ Shall the prey 
be taken from the mighty, or the lawful 
captive be delivered ?’”’—shall be return- 
ed the answer of the prophet,—** But 
thus saith the Lord,—Even the captives 
of the mighty shall be taken away, and 
the prey of the terrible shall be deliver- 
ed; for I will contend with him that con- 
tends with thee, and I will save thy 
children.’’—** From that day forth, shall 
they say, commenced the opening of the 
last seal of prophetic felicity to the race 


of man upon earth, when the Lord God 


shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people ; and they shall beat 
their swords into ploaghshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’’t 

Turn then your faces and raise your 
hands to God, and pray that, in the mer- 
ciful dispensations of his providence, 
he would hasten that happy time. Turn 
to yourselves, and in the Declaration of 
Independence of your fathers, read the 
command to you, by the unremitting ex- 
ercise of your highest energies, to hasten, 
yourselves, its consummation ? 





* Isaiah, 52: 7. 
+ Isaiah, 49; 13, 24, 25. 
t Isaiah, 2; 4. 





Hard times at the South. 


A gentleman said to us yesterday, ‘‘I have 
just arrived from New Orleans in sixteen days, 
by way of the Ohio river. The distress 
among the planters of the Southwest can 
hardly be exaggerated. I was shown by a 
merchant at New Orleans, letters from plant- 
ers in Mississippi, begging an advance of a 
few dollars to keep themselves and their hands 
from starving. The appeal in these cases was 
often made in vain, for many of the merchants 


—— - 








appealed to had hardly the means of keeping 
their own families from want. 

I have known a plantation worth thousands 
to be sold to pay a few hundred dollars, and 
it hardly brought money enough to pay it. I 
have known planters who have been forced to 
sell hand after hand to obtain food for the rest, 
and during my short sojourn in the South, 
I have seen this continued so long, that a 
plantation with a hundred hands has lost more 
than half. Parched corn isthe only food of 
thousands in Mississippi. I look forward to be 
sure for a change. A famine cannot long 
prevail in a country for which nature has done 
so much, Their crops of cotton and sugar pro- 
mise an abundant yield, and these will supply 
them with money to purchase food, 

Balt, Chronicle, 
SOs- 


HYMN. 
BY J. G- WHITTIER. 


Sung at the third anniversary of the West 
India Emancipation, in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, August, 1837. 


O, holy Father! just and true 
Are all thy words, and works, and ways, 
And unto Thee alone are due 
Thanksgiving and eternal praise ! 
As children of thy gracious care, 
We veil the eye—we bend the knee, 
With broken words of praise and prayer, 
Father and God, we come to thee ! 


For thou hast heard, O God of right, 
The sighing of the island slave : 
And stretched for him the arm of might, 
Not shorten’d that it could not save. 
The laborer sits beneath his vine— 
The shackled soul and hand are free : 
Thanksgiving! for the work is thine— 
Praise! for the blessing is of thee. 


And O, we feel thy presence here ; 
Thy awful arm in judgment bare ! 
Thine eye hath seen the bondman’s tear— 
Thine ear hath heard the bondman’s prayer. 
Praise ! for the pride of man is low, 
The counsels of the wise are nought ; 
The fountains of repentance flow— 
What hath our God in mercy wrought? 


Speed on thy work, Lord God of Hosts !— 
And, when the bondman’s chain is riven, 
And swells from all our guilty coasts, 
The anthem of the free to Heaven, 
O, not to those, whom thou hast led, 
As with thy cloud and fire before, 
But, unto Tuez, in fear and dread, 
Be praise and glory evermore! 





Name is nothing.—In Warren county, Miss. 
of 1200 inhabitants, there were 1400 suits at 
a late term of the court. In Warren county 


in this state, of the same population, no law- 
yer can make a living. 


Chicago ( Illineis_) Democrat. 
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-many names be procured as possible; and 
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THE TEXAS QUESTION. Aree ! rub your eyes, and read the fol- 


The question of the annexation of Texas | 
to the United States, is now fairly before | 
Congress. Although the final action upon 
it may, and probably will, be postponed to 
the time of the regular session, in December 
next,—it will be the policy of the slavehold- 
ers to bring it up when its opponents are un- 
prepared to meet it, if this can be done by 
any kind of hocus pocus management. 


We again warn our friends to be on the 
alert, and send in their memorials and re- 
monstrances IMMEDIATELY. Let as 


send them on as fast as they can be obtain- 
ed, with instructions to present them in- 
stanter, {{f?LEnlist now “for the war.”— 
Cease not your labors until the enemy is 
routed. 

A letter, which we have just received from 
a correspondent of the first respectability, at 
Washington, dated the 18th inst., states that 
the Hon. John Quincy Adams had, that day, 
“presented about ninety petitions, memori- 
als, and remonstrances, against the annexa- 
tion of Texas to this Union; and other mem- 
bers also presented a considerable number.” 
The writer adds, that Mr. Adams had more 
to present, and though they will all be laid 
on the table, at first, they may be called up 
at the regular session, if not before. 

The letter before us further states that, when 
he presented the petitions &c. Mr, Adams 
‘‘ offered a resolution, which the speaker re- 
fused to submit to the consideration of the 
House, on the pretence that it was not in or- 
der /”” Hecontinues :—** You will see it in 
the National Intelligencer; and I hope the 
free people of the Union will consider it.”’* 

We also extract the following ptragraph 
from the Letter of our correspondent, show- 
ing that THE GAG HAS AGAIN BEEN 
PUT IN REQUISITION, BY THE ENE- 
MIES OF THE PETITIONERS, while the 
venal reporters for the corrupt press are 
entirely silent upon the subject !!!—Freemen, 





* The tollowing is the resolution alluded to.—Ed. 


Resolved That the power of annexing the people of 
an independent foreign State to this Union, is not dele- 
gated to Congress, nor tothe Executive, nor to any de- 
aenent of the government, but is reserved to the peo- 
Pp ec. 








lowing. It is from the pen of a genuine 


patriot, of the first respectability and stand- 
ing.— 


‘Last Thursday Mr. Cushman, of New 
Hampshire, offered a resolution to suspend 
the calling of the States for petitions during 
the remainder of the session. This new 
blow at the right of petition, produced a short 
but most important debate ; at the close of 
which, Mr. Cushman withdrew his resolution. 
Read the Globe—Read the National Inteili- 
gencer :—you will not suspect that any such 
debate took place in the house. They tell 
you, that Mr. Cushman offered a resolution, 
and withdrew it—suppressing the whole de- 
bate. Andso you may depend it will be, so 
long as there shall be no Reporter here, free 
from. the shackles of slavery. All the Re- 
porters for the newspapers, and all the cor- 
respondents of the distant newspapers, are 
slaveites of the South, or slaveites of Texian 
land jobbers and stock jobbers,”’ 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Between the Buckingham Female 4. S. So- 


ciety, and the Female 4A. S. Sociely of 
Philadelphia. 


Buckingham, 4th of 8th mo, , 1837. 
RespecTeD FRIENDs: 

At a late meeting of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society of Buckingham, a renewed 
interest was manifested respecting the use of 
free produce; and after much animated dis- 
cussion on this important subject, it was una- 
nimously agreed to address some inquiries to 
your Society, in relation to this concern. 

We are not apprised to what extent the 
use of articles procured by free labor has at- 
tained ; but, judging from the high price, and 
indifferent quality, of many kinds that we 
have seen, it appears very evident to us, that 
the demand for them must be very limited. 
And yet if the members of Anti-Slavery So- 
cleties are true to their principles, we should 
be led to suppose that there could be few who 
do not abstain from the product of slave la- 
bor, in many articles in daily use. 

We believe that the practice of abstaining 
from such articles, and encouraging those 
which are the result of compensated |Jabor, is 
not only among the imperious duties of ever 
abolitionist, but that a neglect of it will justly 
subject abolitionists to the charge of incon- 
sistency, and disqualify them for efficiently 
promulgating their principles, Thése posi- 
tions, we believe, are so clear, that they re- 
quire no illustration nor confirmation. We 


also entertain a belief that such a practice 
as the one alluded to, would be among the 
most available and powerful means of pro- 
moting the great cause of emancipation. A 
recurrence to the progress of this reformation 
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will show that there are now about 1100 
Anti-Slavery Societies in the United States, 
embracing at least 100,000 members; now 
if these Societies would individually, as well 
as collectively, use their influence to encour- 
age the labor of free men, to the exclusion of 
that of slaves, can any one doubt that such 
influence would have a most salutary effect 
in promoting a market for free products, and 
of course increase the supply to an indefinite 
extent? We wish to confer with you on this 
point, and inquire whether, in your opinion, 
more effectual means should not be employed 
to draw the attention of abolitionists to this 
subject? We the more readily solicit infor- 
mation, having understood that several of 
your members were, in years past, practically 
concerned in promoting this particular branch 
of your labors. Weare aware that the re- 
sults of your efforts were embodied in your 
reports, but these were made at a tinre when 
little attention was given to the cause in 
which you were engaged. We think such 
an exposition might satisfy many doubts re- 
lative to the practicability of obtaining free 
articles. I will, therefore, on behalf of our 
Society propound a few interrogatories. 

Ist. From what parts of the world are free 
groceries obtained? The same question in 
relation to the raw materials of which cotton 
fabrics are manufactured. And how may 
satisfactory information be obtained in regard 
to the sources from which the articles are 
respectively obtained ? 

2nd. If any Anti-Slavery Society should 
be a free produce association, would not such 
encouragement give an impulse to the market 
for free goods, that would eventually, if fol- 
lowed up, insure a triumph to free labor ! 

3rd. Would it not be advisable for aboli- 
tionists to patronize associations formed for 
the purpose of encouraging the importation 
and manufacture of free products ? 

Answers to all or any one of the above ques- 
tions, would be thankfully received. 
On behalf of our Association, 
Mary Jounson, 


. REPLY. 
Philadelphia, September 12th, 1837. 


RespecTeD FrRtenps: 


Absence from home during the last few 
weeks, has occasioned my delay in answer- 
ing your letter of August 4th. Its subject is 
one of importance, and shonld interest far 
more deeply than it does, abolitionists gene- 
nerally. We rejoice that you are considering 
it seriously, and trust that the influence of 
your example will be extensively felt. Sure- 
ly they who declare it to be a heinous crime 
to drive the slave to his unwilling and unre- 
munerated toil, and are rebuking in thunder 
tones the perpetrators of such sin, should 
take heed that they, in deedas well as in word, 








‘despise the gain of oppression,’’ and see to 
it that their tables are not spread “by un- 
righteousness,” and their bodies clothed *:by 
wrong.”? Yet it is a lamentable fact that 
many abolitionists will purchase the products 
of the slave’s unrequited labor, thus hiring 
the oppressor to continue in the commission 
of sin, from which they are, at the same time, 


| solemnly warning him to desist. Such in- 


consistency the slaveholder easily detects, 
and in reply to our arguments and reproofs, 
eagerly and triumphantly asks: **Are you not 
fed and clothed by the labor of slaves?” 
Well will it be forthe cause of freedom, when 
our one hundred thousand abolitionists can 
answer, NO. We agree with you respecting 
the importance of calling the attention of 
Anti-Slavery Societies to this subject, and 
perhaps we cannot speak more loudly and 
effectually than by our example. 

A Free Produce Society has existed in this 


| city for many years, which has imported 


large quantities of free coiton from St. Do- 
mingo and the Southern States. It is, how- 
ever, a distinct organization from our Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

In reply to your inquiries we can inform 
you, that free groceries are imported from the 
islands of Antigua, Bermuda, and St. Domin- 
go, from Siam, Batavia, Java, Canton, and 
perhaps other parts of East India. Indigo 
may be obtained from Bengal, Mexico, and 
St. Domingo,—figs from Turkey,—oranges, 
lemons, and other foreign fruits from the Me- 
diterranean. Most of the free cotton used in 
this country, is probably imported from St. 
Domingo, which is able to supply a larger 
than the present demand. It may also be ob- 
from the East Indies. 

Respecting satisfactory information in re- 
gard to the sources from which particular 
articles are obtained, itis necessary to con- 
fide, in some measure, inthe testimony of the 
merchants who import them. 

In reply to your second inquiry, “If any 
Anti-Slavery Society should be a free produce 
association,’ would it not ** give an impulse 
to the market for free goods, that would 
eventually, if followed up, insure a triumph 
to free labor?”” No doubt a large demand 
for the produce of free labor, whether from 
an Anti-Slavery Society, or any other source, 
would increase the supply ; and when such 
demand becomes greater than that for slave 
produce, free labor will triumph. But pro- 
bably before that time can arrive slavery 
will be abolished by other and more power- 
ful means, and while we would carefully ab- 
stain from the use of slave produce, such ab- 
stinence should, perhaps, be regarded as a 
simple duty, which consistency with our 
principles requires, and as an evidence of our 
sincerity, rather than as a weapon wielded 
for the overthrow of oppression. If it may 
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be, we would that this warfare should have 
entirely a moral aspect, and we would rather 
win the slaveholder with arguments address- 
ed to his heart, and his conscience, than by 
appeals to his pecuniary interests. If he 
understands that our reason for abstaining 
from his fruits of the plantation, is simply 
because we cannot conscientiously use them, 
he will respect our consistency; the slight 
self-denial will afford him some evidence of 
our sincerity, and he may be thus inclined to 
listen with candor to arguments, from which 
he would angrily turn away, if he supposed 
that we were attempting to compel him to 
emancipate his slaves, by making their labor 
unprofitable. 

In reply to your third inquiry ;—we think 
it 2s “* advisable for abolitionists to patronize 
associations formed for the purpose of encour- 
aging the importation and manufacture of 
free produce.” Better than to resolve them- 
selves into such associations, which would 
seem to be making that an end and aim, 
4omag is only a collateral and incidental 

uty. 


We shall be happy at any time to receive 
communications from you, respecting this or 
any other subject relevant to our work, and 
wish you abundant prosperity in every de- 
partment of your labor. 


In behalf of the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, . 
Mary Grew, Cor, Sec, 





THE FEMALE ABOLITIONISTS. 


*¢' When woman’s heart is bleeding, 
Shall woman’s voice be hush‘d ?”’ 


A minstrel voice! ’tis freedom’s song; 
Again I hear the plaintive tones, 

Bearing the wail of grief along; 
Mourning the belpless captive ones: 


The touch is by a female hand, 
And gently sounds a sister’s lyre; 
The echoes catch the notes, so bland, 
And swell to harmony the choir, 


’*Tis Cuanpier’s harp! sweet minstrel hail! 
In early youth thy feeling heart 

Pour’d forth its music on the pale, 
Loth from the symphony to part. 


Faithful to Afric’s bleeding cause, 
Lonely, she mourn’d her sister slave; 
Plead feelingly for Mercy’s laws; 
And all her heart to pity gave, 


Sigourney, with her polish’d bow, 

And feather’d shaft, had aimed so true, 
That slavery could not ward the blow 

In freedom’s cause she nobly drew. 


And such her prowess, other foes 
Have own’d the force of virtuous zeal; 
While her sure plume encounter’d those, 


| 





The Grimxes, lovely pilgrim pair! 
Move sie by side at freedom’s cal; 
Where pity warms a breast, they there, 
Find wisdom’s voice can guilt appal. 


Cradled where slavery’s crimson’d thong 
Deep lacerates a sister’s form; 

They view, with anguish’d soul, the wrong, 
Inflicted by a fellow worm. 


With bleeding heart, and open hand, 
They go, exploring mercy’s bounds; 
And powerful reason at command, 
Dispels the mist that guilt surrounds. 


And Cartp, with unpresuming skill, 
Enrols the facts that rouse the soul: 

Terrific truths our bosoms thrill, 

As she displays the with’ring scroll; 


Wide, the Oasis spread its store, 
Of verdure rich, by her portray’d; 
Then burst her Fountain streamlets o’er, 
In all their varied grace array’d., 


PaRrKER with dignity presides, 
While mobs infuriate crowd the door; 
Calmly the tumult she abides, 
Till ruffian violence is o’er. 


Behold her, graceful, firm, and wise ! 
Conven’d with gifted female worth; 
Efficient measures to devise, 
To sponge the slave stain from our earth, 


Where e’er the waves of ocean roll, 
Herrick, thy strong appeal has flown: 

Fearless of whirl-pool, rocks, er shoal; 
She made Britannia’s isles her own. 


Conquer’d, where Gaul’s fierce champion ne’er 
Dare set a foot on freedom’s shore; 
Sounded her trump in reason’s ear, 
And justice cloth’d her cause with power. 


New the poor iron-bound slave is free, 
She spoke, the galling fetter falls: 
Kindled the beacon liberty ! 
And sorrowing thousands disenthrals! 


Though many a star with splendor shines, 
Who names them all in bright array ? 

Ana who, that female worth combines, 
Could a whole hemisphere display ? 


S. J. 
~Se- 


Goop.—The following anecdote was re- 
lated to us the the other day: 

A lad was asked what good it did to agi- 
tate the subject of slavery here at the North 
where we have no slavest!—He replied, ‘if 
every body in the state of New York was as 
much an abolitionist as 1 am, slavery would 
come to an end in less than a year—for the 
slaves would all run away to this State, and 
we would help them off to Canada.’—But 
| said the inquirer, greater and more learned 
men than you or I, tell us that we ought to 
let the subject alone.—‘ What of that’ retorted 
the boy, ‘some men are like owls, they have 
great eyes, and the more light they have the 








Intemperance was made to feel, 
12 


‘less they can see!’—Jriend of Man, 
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AN OFFER ACCEPTED. 


It seems that a certain “Rev. D. R. Gillmer,” 
who by his title and the doctrines he has been 
holding forth in the Friend of Man, we judge 
to be one of those who professionally 


*¢ Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible, 
To sanction crime and robbery and blood,” 


in their condensed form, American Slavery— 
has taken upon himself to doubt the sincerity 
of Gerrit Smith’s abolitionism, and to propose 
a test of sincerity from which he doubtless 
supposed our noble-hearted brother would 
shrink. What that test was, and with what 


_ success it was applied, we will leave friend 


Smith to tell in bis own way. Nat. Enq. 


You suppose that your friend ‘*the Hon. 
Carter Braxton of Virginia” would let me have 
all his slaves, if 1 were willing to take them, 
** young baby slaves” and all, and make suita- 
ble provision for them. Indeed, you speak as 
though you were fully authorized to make the 
proposition. This then, is the proposition I 
must accept—this the expenditure I must in- 
cur, before the Rev. D. R. Gillmer will admit 
the honesty of my protestations against slavery. 
Any other gifts, I might make to advance the 
anti-slavery cause, would convev no evidence 
to your mind of my sincerity: and nothing, that 
I have done, avails any thing with you—not 
even my consent to exchange a reputation for 
common sense and a place in respectable so- 
ciety for the name of a ** madman,” and for an 
association with ** vile fanatics.’”? You are cer- 
tainly unreasonable. You are certainly too 
** slow of heart to believe:””—and your unrea- 
sonableness and want of faith, make me desire 
with the apostle to be ‘* delivered from unrea- 
sonable men—for all men have not faith.” 

Now, if I were to follow your example, I 
should, in retaliation for the intolerance which 
exacts a sine qua non evidence of my abolition 
integrity, take the ground, that you shall have 
no other evidence of it, than such as I please 
to give you. But, this is a bad example, and I 
will not follow it. I rather choose to show you 
of what accommodating and flexible ‘‘ stuff” 
these abolitionists are made, notwithstanding 
the frequent complaints of their unmanagea- 
bleness. You shall have the very evidence of 
the genuineness of my abolitionism, which you 
demand. I accede to your proposition. Your 
friend, ‘* the Hon. Carter Braxton of Virginia” 
can send all his slaves to the city of New York, 
as soon as he pleases. My agent will be there 
to receive them, and to pay the reasonable 
** cost and charges” of their transportation. A 
comfortable convevance from thence to m 
residence shall be offered them: and with what 
degree of kindness they shall be treated, after 
they have arrived here, is a question the an- 
swering of which I would prefer to leave to 
the many colored people, who have resided in 
Peterboro, and who, during the years of their 
living at my charges, had ample opportunity 
to test the character of the love which I bear 


to my colored brethren. As to the * young | 








baby slaves, about thirty in number,” the bare 
mention of whom you seemed to have thought 
would frighten me from a compliance with your 
proposition, let me asssure you, that they, if 


the most expensive, would, nevertheless, be - 


the most welcome portion of the whole com- 
pany. The spectacle of these little ones, es- 
caped from all that is horrible—for slavery isthe 
sum of all horribleness—could not fail to move 
the tenderness of my own heart; and the other 
members of my family bid me say to you, that 
these little ones would be objects of their most 
uffectionate care. 

Having failed, notwithstanding my repeated 
acceptance of propositions similar to your own, 
to obtain even one of all the slaves, who have 
been offered to me by those, who endeavor, 
along with yourself, to convince the public, 
that slaves, though they support their masters 
as well as themselves, cannot support them- 
selves only;—that slaveholders retain their 
slaves out of pure benevolence ;—and that 
abolitionists love their money more than they 
love **them that are in bonds;’—I am the 
more desirous that there be no such failure in 
this instance. I will not conceal from you my 
fear, that, notwithstanding the confident 
terms in which you say that your ‘* very disin- 
terested, pious friend mourns over slavery and 


wishes to get rid of his slaves,” he may, after 


ull, feel, that, to “let the oppressed go free” 
is a too inconvenient way of manifesting his 
disinterestedness, piety and mourning. Nor, 
will I conceal my feer, that you have suffered 
yourself, as, for years, I suffered myself, to 
be deluded with the notion, that a great portion 
of southern slaveholders are sin-erely desirous 
to set their slaves at liberty. 





GOOD! 


Mr. Page one of the men who was so foolish 
as to take the side of slavery in a discussion 
with the Misses Grimxe recently in Ames- 
bury, having made the assertion, that the 
slaves are better off than the free laborers of the 
North, was greeted with the following letter 
from one of the factory girls. 

o Mr. Page. 

You, sir, have publicly asserted, that the 
condition of the southern slave is no worse 
than that of the northern laborer. Now sir, 
having been a laborer in one of the manufac- 
tories in this village, for the space of eleven 
years, I feel myself identified with that class 
of people called free northern laborers, and 
as such, that itis my duty and privilege to 
vindicate our rights. I demand of you, sir, a 
proof of your assertion, and be assured, if you 
do not prove it to a demonstration, that you 
stand forth to the world a base slanderer. 
I speak as a free woman and nota slave, 
possessing the rights of a free-born citizen 
to think, to act, to speak for myself, my 
country, and my God. You say sir, that we 
are obliged to crouch and cringe to obtain a 
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day’s labor; will you please to tell us where 
you receive your information? You say we 
are obliged to worship at the same altar with 
our employer, or we Sue in vain for employ- 
ment. What a character for our employer! 
I am indignant that such a stigma should be 
cast upon him; had it fallen from the lips of 
a southern planter it would have been no 
more than we might have expected, but this 
from a northern man, a citizen of Massachu- 
setts is insufferable. That there are persons 
of servile spirit, who would crouch and cringe 
to gain some sordid good or who stoop be- 
neath the dignity of man to obtain the favor 
of the wealthy and great, is an undeniable 
fact, but that they are obliged to do so to 
obtain a livelihood, I deny: nay I feel myself 
insulted by such an assertion. Believe me, 
sir, I feel far more free and independent than 
the slaveholder, though he may call a thou- 
sand slaves his own; 1 would say with the 
celebrated English poet. 


‘I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fau me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
‘That sinews bought and sold have ever earned,’ 


I covet not his ill-gotten gain; —whatever 
I possess of worldly goods is the reward of 
honest industry. <A life spent in idleness 
has not rendered me incapable of ministering 
to my own wants, nor am | dependent upon 
the unrequited toils of a slave for all that I 
possess. I call no man master, and no man 
or woman has aright to command my ser- 
vices for one hour, and if they did so, they 
should not be obeyed. No sir, the precious 
boon of liberty is mine, nor will 1 part with 
it but with my life. These are the senti- 
meats, of the free laborers of the north, and 
think you they can brook’ to be classed with 
the southern slaves? 

A Free woman or AMesBurY. 





From the Christian Witness. 


It is reported, that the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Forsyth, has authorized the superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs on the Upper Missouri, 
to engage fur the entire extinction of the In- 
dians in Florida, about one thousand warriors 
of different tribes. ‘The avarice of the South 
will never be satisfied. To minister to it, 
the policy of this government has been en- 
tirely changed within the last ten years. 
The honest industry of the North has been 
stripped of its protection, and now the oper- 
atives reduced to beggary—the Indians have 
been robbed of their lands, and driven from 
their territory—the missionaries, laboring 
amongst them, have been imprisoned and 
whipped, because they would not favor the 
oppressors, and the governor who inflicted 
the cruelties, was not only permitted to pass 
with impunity for this violation of the con- 
stitution, but was sustained by the President 


himself—and, not satisfied with this, they 

must plunder Mexico of Texas, to enlarge 

their theatre of cruelties. In short, while 

there is an Indian, the sacrifice of whose life 

would increase their territory, that life will 

not be spared. ‘The red tribes of the forest 

—the righful owners of the soil, have melted 

away before the avarice and cruelty of this 

nation, like the caravans of Arabia before the 

dreadful simooms; and, lest they should not, 
die soon enough, they are now turned upon 

each other, to hasten their extermination. If 
the government'does not discountenance this 

barbarous transaction, and the President re- 

strain Mr. Forsyth in his course, he will be 

considered as the principal speculator. 


ODS- 


From the Massachusetts Spy. 
o! SAY NOT THAT THE GOD OF HEAVEN. 


Suggested by reading the message of Gov. 
George McDuffie, to the Legislature of South 
Carolina in 1835, in which his Excellency 
asserts that slavery is the ordinance of God, 
and deprecates the idea of future emancipa- 
tlon. 


O! say not that the God of Heaven, 
Of pure and holy will, 

A race hath made, and spirits given, 
With sense of good and ill, 

Yet doomed them, by his fiat law, 

To bondage worse than Egypt saw. 


O! say not that a sable skin 
Alone is worthy crime, 
For which the whiter, free of sin, 
May smother, through all time, 
The living fire, in every heart, 
Which fain the servile chain would part. 


O! say not that in future years, 
There shall not come a day, 

When mercy, Afric’s slighted tears, 
Shall] kneeling wipe away ; 

And lord and slave, o’er land and sea, 

Shall chant the chorus of the free, 





ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, 

Freemen ho!--The Slavites are coming ! f 

Our readers are probably wearied with the 
oft repeated sound of our focstn.—The “eternal 
ding-dong”’ of our alarum bell, while neither 
smoke nor blaze is seen—while neither can- 
non’s roar, norsavage yell, nor howl of feroci- 
ous beast is heard—may seem well calculated 
to excite a feeling of disapprobation, if not dis- 
gust, in the breasts of those who are “at 
ease (and wish to be at ease) in Zion.” Yet, 
notwithstanding we are perfectly aware of 








‘the dreaming propensity of the great mass 
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of mankind, and the fondness of too many 
for sleep, in the proper waking season— 
though it would seem impossible to make 
them believe that an enemy is near—still we 
shall now ring them another peal, and as a 
faithful sentinel, exclaim ; 


“ The Philistines be upon thee, Sampson !” 


We presume that every honest citizen of 


the Free States of this Union, who has thought 
upon the subject at all, is opposed to the an- 
nexation of Texas.—Many of them have been 
induced to express their disapprobation of it 
in memorials to Congress; but many others 
think the measure will not be proposed,—or, 
at least, not soon,—and they decline any pub- 
lic movement against it at present. But 
what will they say to the following annuncia- 


tion, recently made on the floor of Congress ? | 


Correspondence of the United States Gazette. 


Wasurneton, Sept. 30, 1837. 

Several memorials were presented remon- 
strating against the admission of Texas. 

Mr. PRESTON expressed his regret that 
these petitions should be presented at this ses- 
sion, after the understanding that no business 
except the special business of the session 
would be taken up for the action of Congress. 
It might be supposed that the question was to 
be suffered to go by default, from the silence 
of the members from the South. To prevent 
such a conclusion in the public mind, he would 
now take occasion to state that tf was the de- 
termination of the southern delegation to dis- 
allow the prayer of these petitions; and he 


pledged himself, as soon as the parliamentary 
forms and practice would permit, to bring 
forward a proposition which would test the 
determination of Congress and public opinion 
in reference to this important question. 

Do the opponents of this diabolical scheme 
want any clearer evidence of the determina- 
tion of the slavites, to push the question in 
Congress, as soon as it will be ‘possible ? 
(7 **As SOON AS THE PARLIAMENTARY FORMS 
AND PRACTICE [WILL] PERMIT,”’ says Preston. 
And what are “parliamentary forms and 
practice?”’—Why, simply, to carry a mea- 
sure, ** as soon” as a majority can be obtained, 
by any political maneuvering whatever! 
What were the “parliamentary forms and 
practice” that were used when the indepen- 
dence of Texas was acknowledged by the 
Senate, last winter? CITIZENS OF THE 
FREE STATES, AWAKE! 


Let those 


who have been aroused, double their efforts in 
procuring an expression of public sentiment 
against the unhallowed project. Let the 
fiat of the northern yeomanry resound through 
the halls of Congress, until every ‘ dough- 
faced”’ recreant shall stand aghast! nordare 
to lisp the despotic language of these slave- © 
holding tyrants and aggressors. 

arSEND ON YOUR MEMORIALS 
AND REMONSTRANCES. £» 


—_—_-—-_-- 


ROLL THEM IN?!! 

The work of memorializing goes on well. 
Remonstrances against the annexation of Texas 
are flowing into the halls of Congress every 
day. John Quincy Adams has a tremendous 
list, which he is constantly hauling in during 
pelition hours. ‘The roll is already higher 
than Speaker Polk’s ‘* woolsack,”’ and yet the 
end of it is far beyond the door.—In fact it has 
a forked tail, extending, diversely, from the 
door of the hall to the States of Maine and 
Illinois! And in the whole intermediate space, 
thousands of men and women are inscribing 
their names upon it. 


The following letters, from Washington, 
are encouraging :— 


Extract of aletter from a member o@ the U. S. Senate 
to a gentieman of this city, dated 
Dear Sir :— 


Senate Chamber, Washington, 
Sept, 29, 1837. 

Yours of the 2%th is this moment received, 
and as the time for presenting memorials is 
past for this day, the memorial covered by 
your letter, remonstrating against the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States, shall 
be presented at the proper time hereafter. 

Believing, as you do, that the subject is 
one of vast magnitude, I am pleased to find 
the people moving in the matter. I have no 
apprehension as to the popular will or the 
final result, unless it be made a party politi- 
cal question. 1 would be especially pleased 
to see it kept clear from this character in 
Pennsylvania. ‘The greater portion of these 
memorials oe ar by me as yet, have 
been from Philadelphia city and county.— 
As Philadelphians have with commendable 
earnestness first moved in this matter, would 
it not be proper for them to move the people 
in the interior. I only desire to see the ques- 
tion fairly agitated before the people. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 


* 
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Extract of a letter from a member of Congress to his 
friend in this city, dated 


Washington, Sept. 30, 1837. 
Dear Sir :— 


Yours of the 26th inst. inclosing a re- 
Philadelphia county, against the annexation 


duly received, and the memorial presented 
by me to the house this morning. Thou- 
sands of memorials of the same character 
have been presented. All the free states are 
alive to the importance of this subject; and, 
I should think that there is no possibility 
whatever of the annexation, such as the me- 
morialists deprecate. Nevertheless the op- 
ponents of Texas should not remit their ex- 
ertions. 

The stream of memorials that have been 
continually flowing in should not be inter- 
rupted. Iwill at all times be ready to at- 
tend to any of your commands here. 

; Very truly yours. 

... % a 
* 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Will our friends, generally, pay attention 
to the following notice ? 


The Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery Society for the Eastern 
District, earnestly request the members of 
Anti-Slavery Societies, throughout the coun- 
try, who may have in their possession remon- 
strances against the admission of Texas, to 
forward them immediately to their represen- 
tatives at Washington. 


The present is a crisis of fearful import- 
ance. ‘The designs of the Southern members 
of Congress, to push the question of the 
annexation of Texas, at an early period, has 
been openly avowed within the past week by 
Senator Preston, one of the most distinguished 
champions of slavery and of Southern policy. 
No time is to be lost, in expressing the po- 

ular will on this subject. All that is want- 
ing is, that the discussion of the question 
should become general throughout the free 
States; and abolitionists have much to do in 
promoting this object. 


The Committee would seriously urge upon 
every friend of human liberty, not to relax 
his exertions in procuring signatures to me- 
morials against the admission of Texas, and 
to use every means in his power to stir up 
the lukewarm and indifferent to the consider- 
ation of a question, in which is involved the 
very existence of our Republic. Let thou- 
sands of names be poured into Congress 
from Pennsylvania, at the regular session. — 
Already we have done much, but a great deal 


Penusylvanians shall have performed their 


duty at the present crisis. 


On behalf of the Committee, 


Isaac Parrisn, Cor, Sec. 
Philada., 10mo. 3d, 1837. 


From the New York Mirror. 


DAY OF JUBILEE. 


Roll on thou joyful day, 

When tyranny’s proud sway, 
Stern as the grave, 

Shall to the ground be hurled, 

And freedoms’s flag unfurled, 

Shall wave throughout the world, 
O’er every slave, 


Trump of glad jubilee ! 

Echo o’er Jand and sea, 
Freedom for all, 

Let the glad tidings fly, 

And every tribe reply, 

Glory to God on high, 
At Slavery’s fall. 


SAas- 


From the National Enquirer. 


LETTER FROM J. BLANCHARD. 


It gives us sincere pleasure to welcome 
our good brother Blanchard once more to our 
columns, and to hear that his arduous labors 
have been crowned with such a high degree 
of success, 

Canal-Boat, Lehman, 
above Dauphin, Sept. 8, 1837, 
Frienp Lunpy: 
I am returning from a short visit in Perry 
County, which our enemies have been wont 
to represent as impregnable by the weapons 
of our warfare. We have formed two socie- 
ties with between twenty and thirty members 
each, and a prospect of an immediate and 
large increase,—one at Millerstown and the 
other at Ickesburgh. Some of the members 
said they should call and subscribe for the 
Enquirer in a week or two, as they visit Phi- 
ladel phia. 

A County Convention—Van Buren—met 
in Bloomfield the other day, and after settling 
their ticket, voted to instruct their represen- 
tative to oppose any proposition in the Legis- 
lature of this State, to instruct their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress in favor of 
the District Abolition. But it will not go 
down with their party; some of whom were 
among the most active of the abolitionists in 
the societies just formed. One man who has 
always gone with that party offers to take 
his horse and carriage and travel the county 
a fortnight with me, if I will come into it, 
I am under the necessity, however, of labor- 
ing some more upon the counties near the 
line, where the field is harder to cultivate yet 
more important to the cause. 








yet remains to be accomplished, before 


| I have attended five camp-meetings, and 
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our principles are making progress among the 
German population who have not heretofore 
understood us, 


Last Monday morning, a drunken inn- 
keeper and sheriff, who led the mob which 
broke up a meeting at which Brother Belden 
attended to lecture at Bloomfield, came with 
a regular warrant for one, and a sham war- 
rant for four other preachers whom they took 
from the stand and broke up a camp-meeting 
near Millerstown. The Inn-Keeper had at- 
tempted to disturb the meeting last Sabbath, 
and being drunk, was easily put off the 
ground. He prosecuted for assault and 
battery. ‘The four preachers whose names 
the Sheriff put in the warrant for a sham 
arrest, have commenced action against the 


Sheriff for false imprisonment, It will cost} 


the mobocrats something ; yet it cannot fail 
to be exceedingly vexatious to the preachers, 
who are young men of amiable character, 

ood natural talent, and great industry. 

hey labor altogether among the German 
people. They are all warm hearted friends 
of our-cause, and the presiding Elder con- 
sented to recommend to those under him, 
to preach on the subject of Slavery at a given 
day. 

These outrages are gradually opening the 
eyes of the people to the true nature of the 
opposition to our cause; which, for the most 
part, is simple malignity, goaded on by poli- 
tical demagogues who wish to distinguish 
themselves by a hatred of good. 


There are now the following denominations 
in this State who are decidedly favorable to 
our principles, and are fast coming to act 
upon our plans, viz: the Quakers, Covenant- 
ers, United Brethren, Winebrennarians, 
Dunkards, Mennists, Evangelicals or Al- 
brights, and most of the Seceders. 

By getting our principles fairly impressed 
upon the minds of these several denomina- 
tions, through the medium of their religious 
journals, and the labors of their preachers, 
the mass of people will shortly come to Jook 


upon those churches which indulge their minis- | 


ters and members in the practice of slave- 
holding, as little better than vast dens of 
slavery; and the Methodist Church, espe- 
cially, will be driven to act on,the subject of 
slavery, or to lose its members, many of 
whom are already dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of their leaders. 


The people among whom I have long been 
struggling, are slow to make up their minds, 
as they are not generally a reading commu- 
nity; but when once right, carthquakes can- 
not shake them. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours for the suffering, 


J. Buancuarp, 








From the Cincinnati Gazette. 


SEVENTY YEARS SINCE. 


We invite the attention of our readers, gene- 
rally, but of our Vinginia readers, in particu- 
lar, to the subjoined article. It speaks for itself, 
and is a proper comparative with the address of 
the Society of Friends, which we recently re- 
published. We publish it to show what was 
anciently, and under despotic government, 
held legitimate and free discussion through the 
press. It isin no prurient spirit of mischief 
that we introduce any of the articles we have 
lately published touching the vexed question 
of domestic slavery. The prosecutions com- 
menced in Virginia call for investigation and 
discussion, They are too pregnant with im- 
portant consequences to pass unnoticed. 

To one position of this ancient essay, the at- 
tention of the present generation cannot be too 
closely directed : ‘* We learn from history, that 
sluvery, wherever encouraged, has svoner or later 
been productive of very dangerous consequences.” 
In this day we need not resort to history to 
learn the commotions that slavery introduces 
among a free and christian peuple. 


EXTRACT 
From an address in the Virginia Gazette, of 
March 19, 1767. By a respectable member 
of the community. 


Mr. Rixv:—Permit me, in your paper, to 
address the members of our Assembly, on two 
points, in which the public interest is very 
nearly concerned. 

The abolition of slavery and retrieval of 
specie in this colony, are the subjects on 
which I would bespeak their attention. 

Long and serious reflections upon the nature 
and consequences of slavery, have convinced 
me, that it is a violation both of justice and re- 
ligion; that it is dangerous to the safety of the 
community in which it prevails; that it is de- 
structive to the growth of arts and sciences;— 
and, lastly, that it produces a numerous and 
very fatal train of vices, both in the slave and 
his master. 

To prove these assertions, shall be the pur- 
pose of the following essay. 

That slavery then isa violation of justice, 
will plainly appear, when we consider what 
justice is. It is simply and truly defined, as by 
Justinian, Constans et perpetua voluntas, jus 
suum cuique tribuendi ; a coustant endeavor to 
give every man his right. 

Now, as freedom is unquestionably the 
birth-right of all mankind, Africans as well as 
Europeans, to keep the former ina state of 
slavery, is a constant violation of that right, 
and therefore of justice. 

The ground on which the civilians who favor 
slavery admit it to be just, namely, consent, 
force and birth, is totally disputable. For 
surely a man’s own will and consent, cannot 
be allowed to introduce so important an inno- 
vation into society as slavery, or to make him- 
self an outlaw, which is really the state of a 
slave, since neither consenting to, nor aiding 
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the laws of the society in which he lives, he | 
is neither bound to obey them, nor entitled to | 
their pfotection. } 
To found any right in force, is to frustrate all | 
right, and involve every thing in confusion, 
violence and rapine. With these two, the last 
must fall, since if the parent cannot justly be 
made a slave, neither can the child be born in 
slavery. ‘* The law of nations,” says Baron 
Montesqieu, ** has doomed prisoners to slavery, 
to prevent their being slain; The Roman civil 
law, permitted debtors whom their creditors 
might treat ill, to sell themselves, And the law 
requires that children, whom their parents, 
being slaves, cannot maintain, should be slaves 
like them, These reasons of the civilians are 
not just; it is not true that a captive may be 
slain, unless ina case of absolute necessity; 
but if he hath been reduced to slavery, it is 
plain that no such necessity existed, since he 
was not slain. Itis not true thata free man 
can sell himself, for sale supposes a price, but 
a slave and his property becomes immediately 
his ‘master’s; the slave can therefore, receive 
no price, northe master pay, &c. Andif a 
man cannot sell himself, nor a prisoner of war 
be reduced to slavery, much less can his child.” 
Such are the sentiments of this illustrious ci- 
vilian; his reasonings, which I have been 
obliged to contract, the reader, interested in 
this subject, will do well to consult at large. 
Yet even th&e rights of imposing slavery, 
refutable as they are, we have not to authorize 
For neither do 
they consent to be our slaves, nor do we pur- 
chase them of their conquerors. The British 
merchants obtain them from Africa by violence, 
artifice and treachery, with a few trinkets to 
prompt those unfortunate ********* people to 
enslave one another by force and stratagem.— 
Purchase them indeed they may, under the au- 
thority of an act of the British Parliament.— 
An act entailing upon the Africans, with whom 
we were not at war, and over whom a British 
Parliament could not of right assume even a 
shadow of authority, the dreadful curse of 
perpetual slavery, upon them and their chil- 
dren for ever. There cannot be in nature, there 
is not in all history, an instance in which every 
right of men is more flagrantly violated. The 
laws of the ancients never authorized the ma- 
king of slaves, but of those nations whom they 
had conquered; yet they were Heathens and 
we are Christians. They were misled by a 
monstrous religion, divested of humanity by a 
horrible and barbarous worship; we are direct- 
ed by the unerring precepts of the revealed re- 
ligion we possess, enlightened by its wisdom, 
and humahized by its benevolence; before 
them were gods deformed with passion, and 
horrible for every cruelty and vice; before us 
is that incomparable pattern of meekness, 
charity, love and justice to mankind, which so 
transcendently distinguished the Founder of 
Christianity and his ever amiable doctrines. 
Reader, remember that the corner stone of 





they should do unto you; ask then,your own 
heart whether it would not abhor any one, as 


‘| the most outrageous violator of that and every 


other principle of right, justice and humanity, 
who should make a slave of you and your pos- 
terity for ever. Remember that God knoweth 
the heart; lay not this flattering unction to your 
soul, that it is the custom of the country; that 
you found it so; that not your will but your ne- 
cessity consents. Ah! think how little such an 
excuse will avail you in that awful day, when 
your Saviour shall pronounce judgment on 
you, for breaking a law too plain to be misun- 
derstood, too sacred to be violated. If we say 
that we are Christians, yet act more inhumanly 
and unjustly than Heathens, with what dread- 
ful justice must this sentence of our blessed 
Saviour fall upon us: ** Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter in the 
kingdom of heaven, but he thut doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” (Matthew 
vii. 22.) Think a moment how much your 
temporal, your eternal welfare depends upon 
an abolition of a practice, which deforms the 
image of your Gop, tramples on his revealed 
will, infringes the most sacred rights, and vio- 
lates humanity. | 

Enough I hope has been effected to prove 
that slavery isa violation of justice and reli- 
gion.—That it is dangerous to the safety of 
the state in which it prevails, may be as safely 
asserted. 

What one’s own experience has not taught, 
that of others must decide. From hence does 
history derive its utility; for being, when truly 
written, a faithful record of the transactions of 
mankind, and the consequences that flowed 
from them, we have means of judging what will 
be the probable effect of transactions similar 
among ourselves, 

We learn then from history, that slavery, 
wherever encouraged, has sooner or later been 
productive of very dangerous commotions. I 
will not trouble my readers here with quota- 
tions in support of this assertion, but content. 
myself with referring those who may be dubi- 
ous of its truth, to the history of Athens, La- 
cedemon, Rome and Spain. 

How long, how bloody and destructive was 
the contest between the Moorish slaves, and 
the native Spaniards? and after deluges of 
blood had been shed, the Spaniards obtained 
nothing more, than driving them into the 
mountains.—Less bloody indeed, though not 
less alarming have been the insurrections in 
Jamaica; and to imagine that we shalj be for 
ever exempted from this calamity, which ex- 
perience teaches us to be inseparable from 
slavery, so encouraged, is an infatuation as 
astonishing as it will be surely fatal.’ 





DESIRE OF A SOUTHERN MAN, 

‘*t have a long time wanted to take my 
family to a rREE STATE ; (1) Ohio has always 
been my choice. I should be glad for the 








your religion is to do unto others as you would 


brethren of the southern Conference (in Ohio, ) 
}to open a correspondence with us, that we 
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might form some acquaintance ; and I obtain 
some knowledge of that country, and who 
knows but that in the course of a few years, 
Providence may so order it that I might be 
with them, or somewhere in that rich and 
happy land.” (2)—Ch. Pal. vol. 6 page 125. 

(1) Why go toa free State in preference to 
a slave State? Ah! Why? 

(2) Is not Virginia as happy a /and with her 
half a million of slaves as Ohio is with her 
1,000,000 freemen? Our much loved and re- 
spected brother is not alone in his desire to 
leave the South, Many are leaving, and others 
will leave unless slavery is abolished. Society 
is in an awful sta‘e. The dark veil is not yet 
raised, the half has not been told, of the peril- 
ous condition of even the whites at the South. 
Let them execute judgment and all will be 
well.—Christian. 


TO A FEMALE ABOLITIONIST. 


Speak! for the wronged and trampled slave, 
Until the tyrant’s heart shall feel— 

Speak! till the strong are roused to save, 
And startled Freedom bursts her grave, 
Nerved for the war and strong for right, 
Fearless and firm and full of might, 
Unawed by “threats of cord and steel !” 
Lift up thy woman voice, and pour 

Thy stern rebuke from shore to shore— 
Oh, many a heart shall catch the strain, 
Nor shall thy labor be in vain ! 


Sept. 6th, 1837. 
-6Q@e- 


More Literary Troubles at the South. 

*s The literature of the world is against us !”’ 
We do not see but our brethren of the South, 
will be forced to shut out the 26 letters of 
the alphabet, by a cordon sanitaire: Primers, 
horn books, a-b-cs—and all together. Alas 
for the poor booksellers! Who would have 
thought that honest Peter Parley was to be 
Lynched as an accomplice of the notorious 
abolitionists ’/—F'riend of Man. 

From the Charleston Courier of Aug. 17. 


Peter Parley’s Tales of the Sea.—A little 
volume, bearing this title, has been shown us 
containing matter of a most incendiary cha- 
racter, and we warn booksellers and others 
against vending them in this community, A 
reference to one of the chapters will at once 
satisfy any one of its mischievous tendency, 
and induce those who have them on hand, 
either to send them back to'the place from 
whence they were received, or consign them 
to the flames—indeed, we conceive it would 
be advisable, in cases of this kind, where de- 
ception is practised—for it will not be denied 
that it is deception to forward to booksellers, 
works known to be incendiary—to destroy the 
books, and let the loss fall on those who shi 
them. Should the circulation of this publica- 
tion be continued, the offender will subject 


himself to a prosecution, which will certainly 
be instituted. 


H. 


i 


— 








Suicipe.—The negro woman [ Lucy, ] con- 
fined in our jail as a runaway, put an end to 
her existence on the 28th ult. by hanging 
herself. Her master came to this place the 
day on which it occurred, and going in jail 
was recognized by the woman as her master. 
He had left the jail but a short time when 
it was discovered that the woman had 
destroyed herself. We have never known 
an instance where so much firmness was eX- 
hibited, by any person, as was by this negro. 
The place from which she suspended herself 
was not high enough to prevent her feet from 
touching the floor, and it was only by draw- 
ing her legs up, and remaining in that posi- 
tiou, that she succeeded in her determined 
purpose.—utherford Gazette, 





_CONSEQUENCES OF IMMEDIATE 
EMANCIPATION. 


Case of the Slaves at St. Domingo, made free 
during the French Revolution. 


When the French Revolution, which decreed 
equality of rights to all citizens, had taken 
place, the free people of culor of St. Domingo, 
many of whom were persons of large property 
and liberal education, petitioned the National 
Assembly, that they might enjoy the same 
political privileges asthe whites. At length 
in March, 1790, the subject ofthe petition was 
discussed, when the Assembly adopted a de- 
cree concerning it, The decree, however, was 
worded so ambiguously that the two parties in 
St. Domingo, the whites and the people of color, 
interpreted it each in their own favor. ‘This 
difference of interpretation gave rise to ani- 
mosities between them which were augmented 
by political party spirit according as they were 
royalists or partizans of the French revolution, 
so that disturbances took place, and blood was 
shed, 

In the year 1791, the people of color peti- 
tioned the Assembly again, but principally for 
an explanation of the decree in question, On 
the 15th of May the subject was taken into 
consideration, and the result was another de- 
cree in more explicit terms, which determined 
that the people of color in all the French 
islands, were entitled to all the rights of citi- 
zenship, provided they were born of free pa- 
rents on both sides. The news of this decree 
had no sooner arrived at the Cape, than it 
produced an indignation almost amounting to 
phrenzy among the whites. They directly 
trampled under foot the national cockade, and 
with difficulty were prevented from seizing all 
the French merchant ships in the roads. After 
this the two parties armed against each other. 
Even camps began to be formed. Horrible 
massacres and conflagrations followed, the re- 
ports.of which, when brought to the mother- 
country, were so terrible, that the Assembly 
rescinded the decree in favor of the people of 
color, in the same year. 


In 1792, the news of this new decree reached 
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St. Domingo, and produced as much irritation 
among the people of color, as the news of the 
former had done among the whites; and hos- 
tilities were renewed betweenthem. As soon 
as these events became known in France, the 
Conventional Assembly which had then suc- 
ceeded the Legislature, seeing no hope of re- 
conciliation on either side, knew not what 
other course to take than to do justice what- 
ever the consequences might be. They re- 
solved accordingly in the month of April, that 
the decree of 1791, which had been first made, 
and then reversed by the preceding Assembly 
should be made good; thus restoring to the 
people of color, the privileges which had been 
before voted to them; and they appointed 
Santhonax, Polverel, and another, to repair as 
commissioners to St. Domingo, with a large 
body of troops, in order to enforce the decree, 
and to keep the peace. 

In the year 1793 the same division and 
bloodshed continuing, notwithstanding the ar- 
rival of the commissioners, a very trivial mat- 
ter, a quarrel between a mulutto anda white 
man, (an officer in the French marines) gave 
rise to new disasters. This quarrel took place 
at Cape Francois on the 20th of June. On the 
same day the seamen left their ships in the 
roads, and came on shore, and made common 
cause with the white inhabitants of the town, 
On the other side were ranged the mulattos, 
and other people of color, and these were af- 
terwards joined by some insurgent blacks, 
The battle lasted nearly two days. During 
this time the arsenal was taken and plundered, 
some thousands were killed in the streets, and 
more than half the town was burnt. The com- 
missioners who were witnesses of this horrible 
scene, and who had done all that they could 
to restore peace, escaped unhurt, but they 
were left upon a heap of ruins, and with little 
more power than the authority which their 
commission gave them. ‘They had only about 
a thousand troops left in the place. They, de- 
termined therefure, under these circumstances, 
to callin the slaves in their neighborhood to 
their assistance. ‘They issued a proclamation 
in consequence, by which they promised to 
give freedom to all the blacks who were willing 
to range themselves under the banners of the re- 
public. ‘This was the first proclamation made 
by public authority for emancipating slaves in 
St. Vomingo, and was usually called the pro- 
clamation of Santhonax. The result of it was, 
that a considerable number of slaves came in 
and were enfranchised. 

Soon after this transaction, Polverel left his 
colleague Santhonax at the Cape, and went 
in his capacity of commissioner, to Port au 
Prince, the capital of the West. Here he 
found every thing quiet, and cultivation in a 
flourishing state. 
visited Aux Cayes, the capital of the South. 
He had not however, been long there, before 
he found that the minds of the slaves began to 
be in an unsettled state. They had become 
acquainted with what had taken place in the 


From Port au Prince he} 








North; not only with the riots at the Cape, 
but the proclamation of Santhonax. Polverel, 
therefore, seeing the impression which it had 
begun to make upon the minds of the slaves, 
in these parts, was convinced that emancipa- 
tion could be neither prevented, nor even re- 
tarded; and that it was absolutely necessary 
for the personal safety of the white planters that 
it should be extended to the whole island. He 
was so convinced of the necessity of this, that 
in Seplember 1793, he drew up a proclamation 
without further delay to that effect and put tt 
tnto circulation. We dated it from Aux Cayes. 
He exhorted the planters to patronize it. He 
advised them if they wished to avoid the most 
serious calamities, to concur themselves inthe 
proposition of giving freedom to their slaves, 
He then caused a registry to be opened at the 
government house, to receive the signatures of 
those who should approve of his advice. It 
was remarkable that all the proprietors in these 
parts inscribed their names in this book. He 
then caused a similar registry to be opened at 
Port au Prince, for the West. Here the same 
disposition was found tu prevail. All the 
planters except one, gave in their signatures. 
They had become pretty generally convinced 
by this time, that their own personal safety 
was connected with the measure. We may 
now add, that in the month of Feb. 1794, the 
Conventional Assembly of France passed a de- 
cree for the abolition of slavery throughout the 
whole of the French colonies. Thus the govern- 
ment of the mother country confirmed freedom 
to those upon whom it had been bestowed b 
the commissioners, This decree put therefore 
the finishing stroke to the whole. It completed 
the emancipation of the whole slave population 
of St. Domingo. 

Having given a concise history of the aboli- 
tion of slavery in St. Domingo, I shall inquire 
how those who were liberated conducted 
themselves, after this chanve in their situation. 
With respect to those emancipated by San- 
thonax in the North, | do not find, in the vari- 
ous histories [ have seen, any thing particular 
to communicate. With repect to those eman- 
cipated in the South and West by the procla- 
mation of Polverel, we are enabled to give a 
pleasing account. Colonel Malenfant, who 
was resident in the island at the time, has 
made us acquainted with their general conduct 
and character. ‘* After this public act of eman- 
cipation,” says he, (by Polverel) “ the negroes 
remained bp both in the South and in the 
West, and they continued to work on all the 
plantations, There were estates indeed, which 
had neither owners nor managers resident 
upon them; some of these had been put into 
prison by Mont Brun, and others, fearing the 
same fate, had fled to the quarter which had 
just been given up to the English. Yet upon 


these estates, though abandoned, the negroes 

continued their labors where there were any, 

(even inferior) agents, to guide them; and on 

those estates where no white men were left to 

dircct them, they betook themselyes to the 
13 
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planting of provisions; but upon all the planta- 
tions where the whites resided, the blacks con- 
tinued to labor as quietly as before.”’ A little 
further on in the same work, ridiculing the 
notion entertained in France that the negrpes 
would not work without compulsion, he takes 
occasion to allude to other negroes, who had 
been liberated by the same proclamation, but 
who were more immediately under his own 
eye. ‘If, says he, “ you will take care not 
to speak to them of their return to slavery, 
but talk to them about their liberty, you may 
with this latter word, chain them down to la- 
bor. How did Toussaint succeed? How did 
I succeed also before his time, in the plain of 
the Cul de Sac, and on the plantation Gouraud, 
more than eight months after liberty had been 
granted (by Polverel) tothe slaves? Let those 
who knew me at the time, and even the blacks 
themselves, be asked. They will all reply 
that not a single negro upon that plantation, 
consisting of more than four hundred and sixty 
laborers, refused to work ; and yet this planta- 
tion was thought to be under the worst disci- 
pline, and the slaves the most dle in the plain. 
I, myself, inspired the same activity into three 
other plantations, of which I had the manage- 
ment.” 

The above account is far beyond any thing 
that could have been expected, —indeed, it is 
most gratifying. We find that the liberated 
negroes, both in the South and the West, con- 
tinued to work upon their old plantations, and 
for their old masters ; so that there was also a 
spirit of industry among them, and that they 
gave no uneasiness to their employers; for 
they are described as continuing to work as 
quietly as before. Such was the conduct of the 
negroes, for the first nine months after their 
liberation, up to the middle of 1794. Let us 
pursue the subject, and see how they conduct- 
ed themselves after that period. 

During the year 1795 and part of 1796, I 
can learn nothing about them, though I have 
ransacked the French historians for this pur- 
pose. Had any thing moreover occurred in 
the way of outrage, we should have heard of 
it, And here let me take this opportunity of 
setting my readers right, if, from not knowing 
the dates of occurrences, they should have 
connected the outrages, which assuredly took 
place in St. Domingo in 1791 and 1792, with 
the effects of the emancipation of the slaves. The 
great massacres and conflagrations, which at 
that time made so frightful a picture in the 
history of this unhappy Island, occurred in the 
days of slavery, before the proclamation of San- 
thonax and Polverel, and before the great con- 
ventional decree of the mother country was 
known. They had been occasioned, too, not 


originally by the slaves themselves, but by quar- 
rels between the whzteand colored planters, and 
between the royalists and the revolutionists, 
who for the purpose of wreaking their ven- 
geance upon each other, called in the aid of 
the slaves; and as to the insurgent negroes of 
the North in particular, who filled that part of 








J 


the colony, in those years, with terror and 
dismay, they were originally put in motion, 
according to Malenfant, by the royalists them- 
selves, to strengthen their own cause, and to 
ut down the partizans of the F'rench revolution. 
hen Jean Francois and Brasson commenced 
the insurrection, there were many white royal- 
ists among them, and the negroes were made 
to wear the white cockade. 1 repeat then, that 
during the years 1795 and 1796 I can find no- 
thing, in the history of St. Domingo, wherewith 
to reproach the emancipated negroes in the way 
of outrage. There is every reason on the other 
hand, to believe that they conducted them- 
selves during this period, in as orderly a man- 
ner as before. 

I now come to the latter part of the year 
1796, and here happily a clue is furnished me, 
by which I have an opportunity of pursuing 
my enquiry. We shall find that from this time 
there was no want of industry, or of obedience 
in those who had been emancipated; they 
maintained on the contrary a respectable cha- 
racter. Let us appeal first to Malenfant. ‘* The 
colony,” says he, “ was flourishing under Toua- 
saint; the whites lived happily upon their estates, 
and the negroes continued to work for them.” 
Now Toussaint came into power, being general 
in chief of the armies of St. Domingo, a little 
before the end of the year 1796, and remained 
in power till the year 18V2, or till the invasion 
of the island by the French expedition of 
Buohaparte, under Leclerc. Malenfant means 
therefore to state, that from 1796 till 1802, a 
period of six years, the planters and farmers, 
kept possession of their estates; that they lived 
upon them peacefully, without interruption, or 
disturbance; and that the negroes, though 
they had all been set free, continued to be 
their laborers. Can there be any account more 
favorable to our views than this, after so sudden 
an emancipation ? 

| may appeal next to General Lacroix, who 
published his “ Memoirs for a History of St. 
Domingo,” at Paris, 1819. He informs us that 
when Santhonax, who had been recalled to 
France by the government, returned to the 
colony in 1796, ‘* he was astonished at the state 
in which he found it at his return.” This says 
Lacroix, was owing to Toussaint, who, while 
he had succeeded in establishing perfect order 
and discipline among the black troops, had 
succeeded also in making the black laborers 
return to the plantations, there to resume the 
drudgery of cultivation. 

But the same author again tells us that in 
the next year (1797) the most wonderful pro- 
gress had been made in agriculture. He uses 
these remarkable words, “the colony marched 
as by enchantment, to its former splendor; culti- 
vation prospered ; every day produced perceptible 
proofs af its progress. The city of the Cape, 
and the plantations of the North, rose up again 
visibly to the eye.” Now I am far from wishing 
to attribute all this wonderful improvement, 
this daily visible progress in agriculture, to the 
mere act of the emancipation of the slaves, in 
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St. Domingo: I know that many other circum- | 
stances contributed to its growth; but I main- 
tain, that unless the negroes who were then 
free, had done their part as laborers, both by 
working regularly and industriously, and by 
obeying the directions of their superintendants 
or masters, tlhe colony could never have pros- 
pered as relates to cultivation, in the manner 
described. 

The next witness whom I shall appeal to, is 
the estimable General Vincent, who now lives 
at Paris, though at an advanced age. He was 
a Colonel and afierwards a General of brigade 
of artillery in St. Domingo. He was stationed 
there during the time, both of Santhonax and 
Toussaint. He was the man that planned the 
renovation of its agriculture, after the abolition 
of slavery, and one of the great instruments in 
bringing it to the perfection mentioned by 
Lacroix. In the year of 1804, he was called 
by Toussaint to repair to Paris, to lay before 
the Directory the new constitution which had 
beer agreed upon in St. Domingo, He obeyed 
the summons; it happened that he arrived in 
France just at the moment of the peace of 
Amiens: here he found to his inexpressible 
surprise and grief, that Buonaparte was pre- 
paring an immense armament, to be command- 
ed by Leclerc, for the purpose of restoring 
slavery in St. Domingo. He lost no time in 
seeing the First Consul, and he had the courage 
to say to him what perhaps no other man in 
France would have dared to say, He remon- 
strated against the expedition: he told him to 
his face, that though the army destined for this 
purpose was composed of the brilliant con- 
querors of Europe, it would do nothing in the 
Antilles. It would most assuredly be destroyed 
by the climate of St. Domingo; even if it 
should be doubtful, whether it would be de- 
stroyed by the blacks. He stated it as another 
argument against the expedition, that it was 
totally unnecessary and therefore criminal; for 
that every thing was going on well in St. Do- 
mingo. The proprictors were in peaceable pos- 


eession Of their estutes ; cultivation was making | 


a rapid progress ; the blacks were industrious, 
and beyond example happy. He conjured him 
therefore in the name of humanity, not to re- 
verse this beautiful state of things. But his 
efforts were ineffectual. The die had been 
cast; and the only reward which he received 
from Buonaparte for his manly and faithtul re- 
presentations, was banishment to the island of 
Elba. 

Having brought my examination into the 
conduct of the negroes, after their liberation, 
down to 1802, the time of the invasion of the 
island by Leclerc, I must now leave a blank of 
nearly two years, or til the year 1804. It can- 
not be expected during a war, in which every 
man was called to arms, to defend his own per: 
sonal liberty and that of his family, that we 
should see plantations cultivated as quietly as 
before, or even cultivated at all. But this was 
not the fault of the emancipated negroes, but 








of their former masters, It was owing to the 


| 


prejudices of the latter, that this frightful inva- 
sion took place; prejudices however which 
are common to almost all slaveholders. Ac- 
customed to the use of arbitrary power, they 
could not brook the loss of their whips. Ac- 
customed to look down on the negroes, as an 
inferior race of beings, as mere reptiles of the 
earth, they could not bear, peaceably as these 
had conducted themselves, to come into that 
familiar contact with them as free laborers, 
which the change in their situation required. 
They considered them, too, as property lost, 
but which was to be recovered. In an evil 
hour, they prevailed upon Buonaparte, by false 
representations, and promises of pecuniary sup- 
port, to undertake to restore things to their 
former state. The expedition at length arrived 
upon the shores of St. Domingo—a scene of 
bloodand torture followed, such as history had sel- 
dom, if ever befure disclosed, and compared with 
which, thoug hplanned and executed by whites, 
all the barbarities said to have been per- 
petrated by the insurgent blacks in the North, 
amount comparatively to nothing. At length 
however, the French were driven from the 
island. Till that time the planters had retained 
their property, and then it was, and not till 
then, that they lost their all’ It cannot be ex- 
pected that I should have any thing to say of 
the industry, or good order of the emancipated 
negroes, during such a convulsed period. 

In the year 1804, Dessalines was proclaimed 
Emperor of this fine territory. In process of 
time a great part of the black troops were dis- 
banded, and returned to cultivation. As they 
were free when they became soldiers, so they 
continued free when they became laborers 
again. From that time to this, there has been 
no want of subordination or industry among 
them. They or their descendants, are the per- 
sons by whom the plains and vaileys of St. 
Demingo are still cultivated, and they are re- 
ported to follow their occupations still, with as 
fair a character as other free laborers in any 
quarter of the globe, 


sac 
FEMALE EFFORTS. 


The editor of the Essex North Register, 
speaking of the labors of the sisters Grimke, 
says: ‘* We would however suggest, that if 
the Misses Grimke could find some sort of 
employment adapted to the sphere of their sex, 
in our opinion they would be more worthy 
of public respect.” 


Is it not woman’s proper sphere, 

To plead the helpless sufferer’s cause ; 
To pour the sympathising tear, 

When nature weeps her outraged laws ; 
Support the sinking, suppliant soul, 

Whose beacon lights have been obscured; 
Who had not power to control 

The movements, which his wreck secured? 


And was not unto woman given 
This holy precept of our Lord, 
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That we should do to others, even 
What we wish them to us accord ? 


And must we then be told by man, 
What we would have them do to us, 

Had slavery’s proscriptive ban 
Mark’d ws the victims of its curse ? 


Denied the privilege to speak 

Of wrongs our tortured souls endure, 
Or by petition humbly seek 

The balm of mercy to procure ? 


O! would we not that they should rise, 
In all the might of moral power; 

Some safe and speedy means devise, 
Our rifled freedom to restore ! 


If, then, we’re subjects of that grace, 
That’s shed abroad in every heart; 
If this injunction doth enbrace 
The weaker, as the stronger part; 


If we must render an account 
Of talents given to our care, 

And answer to the dread amount 
That our omissions may prepare: 


We'll gird our mightiest armor on, 

Prepare to meet opposing force ;— 
Nor rest till each and every one, 

May drink at Jiberty’s pure source. 

Junta. 
From the Belmont (Ohio) Chronicle. 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

Ata meeting of the delegates of the anti- 
slavery societies of Belmont Co. O., held on 
the 9th of Sept. 1837, the following proceed- 
ings were had.— 

the meeting was organized by appointing 
Dr. N. Johnson of Goshen president, and Wm. 
Happer Esq. of Somerton and S. B, Scoles of 
Flushing vice presidents, and Joseph Mead of 
Union, and Joel M. Oxley of Wheeling, secre- 
taries. 

On motion, it was then resolved, that a 
committee be appointed to draft and offer to 
the afternoun session a constitution for a 
county anti-slavery society; and the chair 
named Jesse Gregg and Wm. Dillon of Goshen, 
Dr. Walters, Wm. Plumley, Thomas Bruce 
and Elijah Steel of Somerton, Isaac H. 
Chandler, Thomas Vincent and Jos. Smith of 
Flushing, Joseph Grimes and John Bell of 
Wheeling, and Eli Nichols of Union, 

On motion, it was resolved, That the right 
of suffrage is secured to us by the consututions 
of the United States and of this State; that it 
is pre-eminently a peaceful remedy, and when 
judiciously exercised has a high and most 
salutary moral influence; that it is peculiarly 
adapted to the advocacy of the cause of liberty. 

Resulved, That a committee of two from 
each meeting represented in this convention, 
be appointed by the chair to take the subject 
of political action into consideration, and report 
to this convention such measures as shall seem 
to them best adapted to secure the united, and 
proper influence of the friends of the princi- 


ee 








ples of liberty, as set forth in our National De» 
claration of Independence, at the coming elec« 
tion. 

The chair named the following persons said 
committee, viz: Eli Nichols, Abner Hoge, U, 
V. Gill, Thos, W. Evans, Dr. Walters, Burden 
Stanton, Isaac Chandler, Jos, Smith; and Jos. 
Grimes and John Bell were added. 

The following resolution was offered by 
Marius R. Robinson; Resolved, that a frequent 
recurrence to the fundamental principles of 
civil government, is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the blessings of liberty. , 

In illustration of this resolution Mr. Robin- 
son addressed the meeting at some length, 
and illustrated his position with great force 
and clearness. 

On motion of Dr. Walters, it was 

Resolved, That as friends of the fundamental 
right of free discussion, we cannot oppose it 
either with our money or by our countenance; 
therefore news-papers that practically ac- 
knowledge this right will receive our support, 
and those which deny it our opposition. 

On motion of D: Howell, 

Resolved, That a committee of eight be ap- 
pointed to hold themselves in readiness when 
called upon to lecture, and to aid in the forma- 
tion of societies; and D. Howell, Eli Nichols, 
Rev. J. Tidball, Jacob Coon, Joseph Mead, 
Dr. Wm Schooley, Dr. Nathan Johnson, and 
Joseph Grimes, were appointed. The com- 
mittee to draft a constitution reported the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: 


CONSTITUTION. 


We the Delegates of the Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties of Belmont county, and friends of the 
cause from said county, generally, in conven 
tion met, holding, as our Societies all do, that 
slavery is aguinst the will of the Creator, and 
consequently against reason and religion, and 
against the happiness of the master, the slave, 
and of all men, and therefore ought to be 
immediately abolished, agree to form a county 
society to represent said meetings to be held 
annually at St. Clairsville, for the purpose of 
producing concert and harmony of action be- 
tween said Societies against Slavery, and in 
favor of the truly republican principles of 
liberty, and for this purpose we adopt the fol- 
lowing Constitution: 

Auticte 1, All persons, members of any 
Society in this county, shall be a member of 
this Society, and all persons signing this Con- 
stitution shall be members of such particular 
A. S. Society as they may choose, and of this 
Society. 

Anr.2. The officers shall be a President, 
two Vice Presidents, and a recording and cor- 
responding Secretary, who shall hold their 
offices one year, and until their successors are 
chosen, and their duties shall be the same as 
are usually performed by such officers. 


Ant. 3. There shall be a Treasurer, who 


shall pay out money only upon the direction of 
the Society, or the order of the managers. 


‘ 
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Ant. 4. There shall bea board of managers, 
consisting of at least two from each auxiliary 
society, whose duty it shall be to convene the 
Society if necessary, and to transact business 
between the sessions of the meeting, any four 
of said managers shall form a quorurn and may 
direct the President, or in his absence a Vice 
President, to call special meetings. 

Art. 5, All members of Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties will be entitled to seats in the county 
meeting; but to ensure attendance, and asa 
regular channel of communication, each aux- 
iliary society shall appoint at least ten dele- 
gates to each meeting. 

Ant.6. All the proceedings of this Society 
shall be truly peaceful, and in strict con- 
formity to the constitution and laws of our 
country. 

Aut. 7. This Society shall be auxiliary to 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 

Ant. 8. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended, at any regular meeting, by the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the delegates. 


The following officers were then chosen for 
the ensuing year: Dr. Nathan Johnston, 
President; Samuel B. Scoles, and Wm. 
Happer, Vice Presidents; Joseph Mead, re- 
cording, and Joseph Grimes corresponding Se- 
cretaries; and Wm. Dillon, Jesse Gregg, Wm, 
Plumly, Dr. Wm, Schovley, Samuel B. Scoles, 
Wm. Palmer, Eli Nichols, and Joshua Loyd. 

The committee on political action then 
made the following report, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 


REPORT ON POLITICAL ACTION. 


The committee on political action, respect- 
fully recommend the adoption of the following: 


Resolved, Vhat slavery is authorized by law 
and must be abolished by legislative enact- 
ment; therefore, the friends of liberty should 
support candidates favorable to the cause, 
without regard to mere party names and dis- 
ti ctions. 

Resolved, That it would be a great folly to 
vote for candidates, that we know will not 
hear our petitions. 7 

Resolved, That to have justice ourselves, we 
should do it to others; and that to secure to 
ourselves liberty, we should yield it to others. 

Resolved, That the people of the free States 
have it in their power, by choosing a proper 
representation in Congress, and electing a 
suitable person to the office of President, to 
abolish slavery.in the District of Columbia, 
and in Florida, and to abolish the internal 
slave trade: to prevent the admission of any 
new'slave State, and to prevent the annexation 
of any new slave holding territory to this 
union; therefore, the people of said States 
are justly censurable before the tribunal of the 
world, and before their Creator, for the omis- 
sion to perform this reasonable and constitu- 
tional duty; andin so far as slavery exists, or 
the sufferings of the slaves are increased, or 
the day of final emancipation to all is prolong- 








|| ed, by our non-performance of duty, we are 


justly chargeable, and are justly regarded as 
authorizing and sanctioning all the enormities 
that may be committed by masters under this 
our licence and allowance ; and it may well be 
doubted which is the greater evil doer, he that 
authorizes and sanctions a criine, or he that 
commits the act. 

~ Resolved, ‘\hat for the purpose of enabling 
the friends of liberty, of whatever name or 
party, to vote understandingly on that subject, 
each candidate for public office at the ensuing 
election in this county, is respectfully request- 
ed, at fhe earliest practicable period to answer 
the following queries in writing, and to forward 
said answers to a meeting of the managers of 
the Belmont County Anti-Slavery Society, to 
be holden at St. Clairsville on Monday the 
25th day of this month. 

Question 1. Is liberty by the will of the 
Creator the birth right of all men; does its 
universal enjoyment tend to promote the ge- 
neral welfare, and is it withheld from any ex- 
cept by a wicked tyranny? 

2. Has Congress the constitutional right, 
and ought it to abolish slavery aud the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, and in the 
territory of Florida? 

3. Has Congress the constitutional right to 
abolish the internal slave trade, and ought it to 
do it? 

4. Has Congress the Constitutional right, 
and ought it to prevent the admission of any 
new slave-holding State into this Union? 

5. Has Congress the Constitutional right, 
and ought it to prevent the annexation of any 
slave-holding territory to this Union, as Texas. 

6, Are the liberty of speech and the press 
the palladium of liberty; are they guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and ought these rights to 
be neither abridged nor restrained by legisla- 
tive enactments, nor the connivance of courts, 
nor by exciting the ignorant to deeds of vio- 
lence against law. 

7. May error of opinion always be safely 
tolerated, so long as truth is left free to combat 
it ! 

8. Is the right of petition an inalienable 
right, which Congress has no power to alter or 
abridge? 

9. Is Congress constitutionally bound to 
hear all respectful petitions for the redress of 
greviances ? : 

10. Is the hue of the skin as black, white, 
or brown, a test of truth, or should witnesses 
be examined in our courts under the usual 
rules of evidence without regard to color, 

11. Should any person be deprived of liberty 
without the benefit of atrial by jury? 

12. Are the opinions of public men, such as 
candidates, on matters of general and public 
interest, public property, liable at any time to 
be called for by any respectable portion of the 
community interested? It was then 


Resolved, That said managers are authorized 
and instructed to open and read ina public 





meeting, to be held as aforesaid, all answers 
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received from said candidates, to said ques- f 
tions. 


Resolved, That a refusal to answer, will 


be regarded as a committal to the cause of 
slavery- 


Resolved, That said managers may use their 
discretion in publishing all or any part of said 
answers, with such comments as may seem 
proper, unless a candidate shall desire his en 


tire answer published, and shall defray the ex 
penses, if any. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be offered for publication in the papers of 
this place, and that at least one hundred 


extra copies be obtained for general circula- 
tion. 


On motion, 


Resolved, That we thank the Sheriff and 
Commissioners for their promptness in granting 
us the use of the Court House, 


Resolved, That this convention now adjourn 
to meet again at such time as the managers 
shall think proper, before the next annual 
meeting of the Ohio A. S. Society. 


NATHAN JOHNSTON, Prest. 


S. B. Scores, 
Wma. Happsr, ¢ Vice-Prest’s. 


Jone Mam, | Sereore 

The editor of this work was one, of a 
few advocates of the cause, who joined in 
the organization of an Abolition Society, at 
the place above named, in the year 1816. IT 
WAS THE FIRST ASSOCIATION OF 
THE KIND THAT WAS EVER FORM- 
ED IN OHIO, The first meeting consisted 
of not more than five or six persons, if our 
memory serves us.—They were, however, 
citizens of unblemished character; and when 
the Society was fully organized, it soon ob- 
tained a great accession of numerical strength, 
In the course of afew months, it numbered 
seven or eight auxiliary branches; and not 
less than five hundred names were enrolled as 
members. Ministers of the Gospel, of almost 
every denomination, and a number of the 
most eminent Lawyers, as well as private 
citizens of all religious sects and political 
parties, joined it. This association was 
denominated “THe Union Humane Socie- 
ty.” Charles Hammond, Esq., the present} 
able editor of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
draughted the Constitution, and was one of 
the most active members. We also recog- 
nize the names of several other efficient co- | 
adjutors of that period, in the proceedings of 





i} do we make. 





the late meeting, which we have above in- 
serted. 

It is indeed most truly gratifying to us 
to witness this revival of active philanthropy, 
in the region of our early efforts for the pro- 
motion of the cause of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, The humble part that we took in the 
measures then adopted, vould have had but 
little effect, perhaps, in opening the way for 
the energetic action which the great import- 
ance of the cause demanded.—Yet it is re- 
freshing and exhilirating, to perceive the 


} alacrity and enthusiasm with which our old 


compatriots again come up to the work, after 
a season of retirement and reflection, May 
they now go forward, strong in the faith and 
arrayed in the panoply of moral ‘ power, 
firmly resolving to persevere in their philan- 
thropic labors, until success shall crown 
their exertions, and our beloved country shall 
be cisenthralled from the curse of an odious 
and hypocritical despotism, which threatens 
speedily to engulph our liberties and dearest 
rights in its horrible abyss of destruction. 
Press on, friends and bretaren, in your able 
advocacy of the sacred cause. Be assured 
that victory awaits you; and that nothing 
but adereliction from the performance of 
duty, on your part, can long postpone the 
glorious advent of moral redemption and 
national political regeneration, in this land of 
prejudice, and corruption, and hereditary 
bondage. 

The following extracts of a letter from one 
of the members of the meeting, aforesaid, to 
the editor of the G. U. Emaacipation will be 
found truly interesting to the friends of the 
cause in all parts of our country :— 

“We had a pretty full court house, of the 
most substantial and respectable citizens— 
many of them from a distance of 20 miles, 
and most of them over 5. Our proceedings 
you will see are of a pretty determined and 
definite character. They are inspiring and 
commanding some respect. Depend on it, 
the giving our exertions a political turn will 
do much. Many will now join us, who be- 
fore regarded our labours as impotent. It 
gives new life and vigor to discussion, which 
is truly the bread of abolition; for the more 


our principles are handled the more converts 
The true policy, however, is 


to offer no candidates of ourown, To do this 
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would weaken our hands and involve us in) relating to slavery, thereby giving a direc- 
| tion to their minds calculated to make them 
| good matrons, and averting the evils with 


unfruitful strife.’? 
. . * * * 


“Tn our county, I think not more than one 


in five are favorable to the admission of Tex- | 


as, with slavery—perhaps less. It seems to 
me that Lshould, if a member of Congress, 
take hold ground on this subject. I should 
tell the South there is but one provision of 
the constitution under which Texas can be 
admitted, viz: ‘to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare :’’-——and that if it 
is constitutional for those who, with Hayne 
and others, believe slavery adds to the 
strength of the nation, and to admit foreign 
slave states is to provide for the common - 
fence and general welfare ;—it is also con- 
stitutional for those who believe that slavery 
weakens a state, and places the common de- 
fence and general welfare in jeopardy, to 
abolish it, if they can get a majority in Con- 
gress favorable to the measure. And 1 would 
tell them to choose which horn of the dilem- 
ma they pleased,—adding that the abolition- 
ists would rejoice in having a precedent so 
favourable to the extension of the power of 
Congress over slavery. If Congress has a 
right to build slavery up, by taking in foreign 
powers against the manifest original intention 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
merely to promote the general welfare, surely 
to promote that same general security and 
welfare it may abolish it. It is a bad rule 
that will not work both ways. If the South 
forces Texas on us, they must do it for the 
general good ;—and in turn, for the general 
good let us abolish slavery.” 
* * * * * 

“TI see nothing unjust or unfair in this; 
and if the south, when properly warned, 
should still proceed to admit Texas with 
such majority as may chance to be in Con- 
gress, I see nothing to bind abolitionists toa 
more strict construction. Al] they will then 
want, to abolish slavery, will be numbers’,— 
and more than a majority reside in the free 
states. I have always regarded the slave in- 
terest as requiring a strict construction of the 
Constitution: but if persons in this interest 
have been, and shall be, the advocates of a 
latitudinous construction, surely they will 
not complain if their own exposition shall be 
adopted precisely, with only a litle difference 
as to the means of promoting the ** common 
defence and general welfare.” 





WISE PETITIONERS! 
A «< Wise” and faithful Legislator. 
On the 6th inst. Henry 4, Wise “presented 
a memorial of ladies and gentlemen of Hali- 
fax County, in the State of Virginia, praying 
Congress to furnish husbands, at public ex- 
pense, to all female petitioners upon subjects 





which the priestcraft and fanaticism of the 


Eastern States threaten the people of the 
South.” 


As a complete set-off to this, John Quincy 
Adams moved, on the 9th inst., that the pe- 
tition of more than 3000 women, against the 
annexation of Texas, which he then present- 
ed, should be printed with the aforesaid pe- 
tition, presented by the Honorable Mr. 
Wise '—It was “‘ordered accordingly ! !” 


SOs- 


From the Burlington County Herald. 

The subject of the fullowing remarks pos- 
sessed a character which, in the estimation of 
his friends, should be presented before the 
public as worthy the admiration and imitation 
of all, and especially the young. 

Mr. Isaac V. Bunting, whose decease oc- 
curred a few weeks since, at the age of 22 
years, at his father’s residence, near Mount 
Holly, N. J. made a profession of the religion 
of Christ in his sixteenth year; and ever after- 
ward adorned his profession by an arniable 
disposition, and upright life. His illness, 
which terminated in death, though protracted 
and severe, was endured with that meekness 
of spirit which he ever evinced in the spring- 
tide of health. In death, his mind was per- 
fectly resigned, calm, and peaceful—joy ful in 
hope, his spirit ascended to his God. In his 
_brief life, we have an example of virtue and 
piety; and in his triumphant death, an illus- 
tration of the truth and excellency of the reli- 
gion of the Gospel. 


Oh! how seemly blest the soul, 
Whose hopes on God are stayed; 

When dire disease his frame assails, 
And earthly comforts fade. 


He has a hold on heaven, and feels, 
When “ heart and flesh shall fail,’’ 
The soul amid death’s darkening storm, 

Is “ anchored in the vail!”’ 


Not the appalling billow’s rage, 
Of Jordan’s swelling flood, 

Can break his spirit’s calm repose— 
His trust is in his God! 


Long ere the fatal tempest came, ° 
He sought his refuge there; 

And sheltered in the eternal arms, 
His soul had naught to fear. 


The glory beaming from the skies, 
Caught his enraptured sight! 

And quickly as life’s chain was riven, 
He took his upward flight. 


Mary. 
Mount Holy, Sept. 26th, 1837. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN,. 


Washington, Sept. 15th. 

The relation in which the Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn now stands to the country, is exciting 
much speculation, and is hot exactly destitute 
of interest. That he will support the adminis- 
tration in carrying out the measures recom- 
mended by the late message, is now considered 
a matter of certainty by all hands at Washing- 
ton, and I fancy that those who indulge the 
opinion that he will go that way will not be 
disappointed. P 

The whole of the slave-holding region is now 
engaged in getting up a Southern party, at the 
head of which Mr. Calhoun will, in all proba- 
bility, be placed as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. This will be formed on the basis of 
the slave and the Texas question: and if the 
administration will favor the admission of Texas 
to the Union, and give further proof of its dis- 
position to aid the South in extending the do- 
minion of slavery, then will the Southern party 
go for the administration, As [am not in the 
secrets of any party, I cannot say toa certainty 
what will be done; but from the movement of 
Mr. Calhoun and Mr, Benton in the Senate, 
and the action of the Southern gentlemen in 
the House, the inference that there is to be a 
union between the South and the administra- 
tion is irresistible. 

Texas is now the object of absorbing in- 
terest, toward which the South directs its at- 
tention with all imaginable and conceivable 
anxiety, and it is determined tu possess that 
region at all hazards. 

South Carolina is deeply interested in the 
game. She is to take the lead—is to open the 
ball, and the rest of the piebald sisterhood are 
to follow the example. So sure is South Caro- 
lina that she will be enabled to carry out the 
Texan scheme, that some of her ‘ chivalrous 
sons’ already begin to talk of parcelling out 
offices; and the Presidency of Texas during 
her independent existence has already been 
assigned to a gentleman of the South, whose 
name has before this been hinted at as an 
aspirant for the office by the public press of 
this country .— Cor. of the Bos. Courier. 





THE «FAR WEST” MOVING. | 
We have just received the following inte- 
resting letter, from the western part of Michi- 
gan, with the names of fourteen subscribers to 
the National Enquirer, and two for the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation. The cash for 
these subscriptions, and some other Anti- 
Slavery publications, wasenclosed. Our cor- 
respondent will please accept our thanks, for 
his aid in circulating our periodicals, &c.— 
and we congratulate him, at the same time, on 
the cheering prospects of our good cause in 
his section of the “ far west.” 





Schoolcraft, Kalamazoo Co, Mich. 
Sept. 22, 1837. 
Dear Friend :— 

Since receiving the National Enquirer, a few 
weeks since, we have circulated a memorial 
against annexing Texas to the United States, 
and have procured four hundred aig twenty- 
three male signatures to it, which has been 
forwarded with’ an expectation of its being 
presented at an early period of the extra ses- 
sion of Congress. Men without distinction of 
party in politics, signed it. Among those to 
whom it was presented, the cases of refusal 
were so rare, that probably not the tenth part 
withheld their names. 

The memorial received a greater number of 
signatures than were ever votes. polled in 
those townships where it circulated. I have 
not learned how generally they have been cir- 
culated in this part of the state, but if they 
were properly laid before the people, the re- 
sult throughout western Michigan would not 
a vary materially from what it has done 

ere. 

The course recommended inthe National 
Enquirer to the friends of emancipation, un- 
der the head of **Political Action,” and which 
has been successfully resorted to in some parts 
of the United States, is undeubtedly the true 
policy; and if generally pursued, the most 
happy results must consequently ere long be 
realized throughout the free states. > All that 
is necessary for the accomplishment of that 
object is, that the friends of equal rights have 
the subject fuirly laid before them, with an 
understanding that they hold the balancing 
power between the two great political parties 
in the northern states; that they are deter- 
mined to give none their support whoare not 
willing to favor their designs upon the all 
important subject; that they will yield all 
those minor considerations which constitute 
the difference between the leading measures 
of northern politics at the present period, in 
order to carry forward their views upon a sub- 
ject which must be admitted, in point of im- 
portance, to be surpassed by none, 

When politicians understand that the friends 
of human rights possess the power of confer- 
ing offices upon the candidates selected 
by either party that accord with their views, a 
powerful controling influence will soon be ap- 
parent. The effects of that system of pro- 
cedure already begin to be evident in politics 
here; and instead of the grossest abuse 
of abolitionists, as a means of promoting 
the interest of cadidates for office which 
was practised a year or eighteen months 
ago, we found the friends of each of the can- 
didates at our recent election for respresenta- 
tives to Congress claiming for their particular 
favorites, as a means of advancement, that 
they were favorable to abolitionism, and deny- 
ing that the opposing cand dates had imbibed 
any of their principles,—that he was decided- 
ly hostile to their measures. These facts may 





be cited as evidence upon that question, 
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showing its operation upon the feelings of the 
community, and that too where but little has 
been done to enlighten the public mind upon 
the subject, but great exertion made to excite 
a prejudice against it. In this state but few 
abolition societies are yet organized, and the 
means of information upon the subject is 
limited; and here but a few months since 
that powerful engine, the press, was almost 
solely exerted in opposition to it. When 
those measures get into full operation in the 
free states, they will bold such a controlling 
influence over the representatives of the peo- 
ple, that the principles of abolitionism will 
ere long be carried into effect as far as the 
powers of the general government extend, 


With due respect, I conclude. 
* * * * 





«« Kind Treatment” forty-six years ago. 


The ninth number of the * Friends’ Libra- 
ry,’ a monthly publication of ** Orthodox” 
Friends in this city, contains the commence- 
ment of the Journal of Wm. Savery, an 
eminent preacher of the Society, who began 
to labor in the work of the ministry, more 
than half a century ago. In 1791, he went 
to Charleston, S. ©, and other places at the 
South, ona religious visit. It willbe seen 
in the journal, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts, that preachers of anti- 
slavery truth could scarcely be tolerated at 
that time, more than now, and that if Lynch 
law was not executed, it was at least threat- 
ened, and that too upon a peaceable Quaker 
preacher. It will also be seen how kindly 
the slaves were treated in those days, 
before the fanatical advocates of imme- 
diate emancipation had occasioned an aggra- 
vation of their suffering, as-we are so often 
told they havesince done. If this be truae—if 
the slaves are really treated much worse than 
formerly,—what must be the wretchedness of 
their present condition! How urgent must 
be their claim for relief? And ifthe masters 
have been excited to greater cruelty by re- 
monstrance and reproof for their past mis- 
deeds, how utterly unfit they manifestly are, 
to possess absolute authority over their fel- 
low men!—WNational Enquirer. 


22d 6th mo. 1791. Accompanied by several 
Friends, we passed on to Augusta, and pro- 
posed a meeting at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the next day, but the people being 
thoughtless and dissipated, were so much 
taken up with their diversion, that we did 
not ohtain the company of more than twen- 
ty. We proposed another at ten o’clock, in 
the forenoon of the following day: As they 


ean scarcely tolerate us on account of our 
abhorrence of slavery, this was truly a trying 
place to lodge in another night. 
* * * * * 
On the 28th we got to Savannah, 
14 


The 











next day being first day, the parson came 
and offered his meeting house for a meeting 
at 5 o’clock in the evening, which was large; 


| several of the clergy, and many people of 


note attended; they appeared to be total 
strangers to us, and were at first light and airy, 
but became more serious, and were mostly 
very attentive. The Lord was near, and I 
trust was mouth and wisdom. I left them 
easy and comforted in mind, being glad I 
gave up to go there, though in the cross.— 
Crossed Savannah river and lodged at 
Blunt’s, who is a_hard-hearted slave- 
holder. One of his lads, aged about four- 
teen, coming in from the field at dark, was 
ordered to go and milk the cows; and falling 
asleep through weariness, the master called 
out and ordered him a flogging. I asked 
him what he meant by a flogging. He re- 
plied, the way we serve them here, is, we 
cut their backs till they are raw all over and 
thea salt them. Upon this, my feelings 
were roused, I told him that was too bad, 
and queried if it were possible; he replied 
it was, with many curses upon the blacks.— 
It disturbed us much, but [hoped his orders 
would not be obeyed. We went-to supper 
and this unfeeling wretch craved a blessing, 
which I considered to be equally abhorrent to 
the Divine Being, as his curses. 

31st. Rose in the morning, and while 
at the door musing, I heard some one beg- 
ging for mercy, and also the lashes of a whip. 

ot knowing whence the sound came, I ran 
and presently found the poor boy tied up to 
a post, his toes scarcely touching the ground, 
and a negro whipper, with five or six hazel 
rods lying by him. He had already cut him 
in an unmercifal manner, and the blood ran 
to his heels. I stepped in between them, 
and ordered him untied immediately, which 
with some reluctance and astonishment was 
done. Returning to the house, I saw the 
landlord, who then showed himself in his 
true colors, the most abominably wicked 
man I ever met with, full of horrid execra- 
tions and threatenings upon all northern peo- 
ple; but Idid not spare him, which ocea- 
sioned a by-stander to express with an oath 
that I should be popped over. 

We left them, distressed in mind, and 
having a lonesome wood of twelve miles to 
pass through, were in full expectation of their 
way-laying or coming after us, to put their 
wicked threats in execution; but the Lord 
restrained them. This wasa day of weariness 
and sorrowful reflection, and the next house 
we stopped at we found the same wicked 
spirit, We rode through many rice swamps, 
where the blacks are very numerous, great 
droves of these poor slaves working up to 
the middle in water, men and women nearly 
naked: a peck of corn is their miserable 
subsistence fora week. A gloomy sadness 
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covered them, so as scarcely to admit of the 
interchange of a sentiment. O Christianity 
and humanity, how are ye disgraced! where 
will such astonishing, horrible conduct end. 





From the Toronto, (U. C.) Christian Guardian. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE--ARREST— 
RESCUE--LOSS OF LIFE. 

A most lamentable affuir has lately transpired 
at Niagara, to which we should have made 
allusion last week, were it not that we were 
anxious to have as correct information as 
possible on the facts of so serious a case, be- 
fore we should send out any statement to the 
public. 

It appears that a colored man named 
Molesby, who had been held in slavery in the 
State of Kentucky, escaped from his master 
in April last, and succeeded in reaching this 
Province. He remained in Niagara, where he 
has since conducted himself as a peacable, and 
industrious citizen. 

His late master, having heard of his residence 
there, came over and caused him to be arrest- 
ed under charge of having stolen one of his 
horses, and being furnished with the usual offi- 
cial documents from the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, demanded him to be given up. 

The case having been laid before His Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
directions were given to the sheriff of the 
Niagara District to deliver him up to the 
American authorities. This decision excited 
the indignation of the colored population of 
Niagara and of the adjacent country, who con- 
sidered the charge of felony as a mere pre- 
tence, made by the dealer in flesh and blood, 
to regain possession of the self-liberated man. 
Similar opinions were entertained, and similar 
feelings indulged by a large portion of the 
white population cf Niagara, and a numerous- 
ly-signed petition was forwarded to His Excel- 
lency, of which the following is a copy, with 
the reply of his Excellency. 


“To His Excellency Sir Francis Bond Head, 
Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, 
Gc. &c. Fc. 

The petition of the Inhabitants of the town of 
Niagara. 

HumMBLY SHOWETH : 

That wheras, an application having been 
made by the American authorities, for the 
surrender of a runaway slave, under pretense 
that the said slave had stolen his master’s 
horse, it is the opinon of your petitioners, that 
neither morally nor legally can a slave be 
guilty of the offence charged against him, not 
being a free agent. That it is notorious be- 
yond all doubt that the man claimed was a 
slave when he left Kentucky; that he is now 
a free man by the constitutional laws of Great 
Britain; and that, should he be given up he 
will inevitably go back to slavery, there to be 
tortured as an example. That it will become 
a precedent whereby no runaway slave will 








either now or henceforth be safe in a British 
colony,—Your petitioners do therefore pray, 
that your Excellency will reconsider your de- 
cision, and that you; will transmit the case to 
the home government for their consideration.” 


REPLY. 

“GENTLEMEN,—I participate with you in the 
feelings which have dictated your address; and 
I will lose no time in communicating with her 
majesty’s Government on the general subject 
of this Province delivering up men of color to 
the American authorities, 

In the present instance, however, I regret to 
state, that I cannot depart from the opinion 
which, in Council, I have deliberately express- 
ed on the subject. 

It is true, that a slave inthe United States is 
nota free agent, and that he becomes so the 
instant he arrives in Upper Canada, but, in 
obtaining freedom, he becomes also responsi- 
ble for his conduct, like other free men. 

British law gives him as mnch freedom as 
belongs to British subjects, but nomore. This 
land of liberty cannot be made an asylum for 
the guilty of any color. ' 

The individual in question has been proved 
to have been guilty of recent felony. I be- 
lieve him to have committed it, and 1 have 
reason to believe that you also are of that 
opinion. 

Under these circumstances, I cannot, on ac- 
count of his color, conscientiously refuse to 
deliver him up to the American authorities.” 

As soon as this decision was communicated, 
a determination was avowed to rescue the 
prisoner, whenever an attempt should be 
made to deliver him up, and large numbers of 
persons were continually onthe alert, in the 
immediate vicinity of the jail, ready to act in 
accordance with this determination. On Fri- 
day, the 15th inst. Mr. McLeod, the deputy 
sheriff, proceeded to the jail, accompanied by 
a posse of constables, and a small military 
force, in order to carry his orders into execu- 
tion. ‘The prisoner was placed in a wagon, 
handcuffed and pinioned, but immediately on 
the wagon coming out of the jail yard, it was 
surrounded by an immense crowd, who though 
unarmed had avowed their intention to aid 
the prisoner in effecting his escape. He, hav- 
ing while in prison succeeded in filing off the 
heads of the rivets, threw off his handcuffs, 
and leaped from the wagon into the crowd, 
among whom he was soon indistinguishable 
by the civil authorities, and succeeded in 
making good his retreat. The deputy sheriff, 
enraged at the obstruction which he met with 
on altempting to pursue the prisoner, ordered 
the military to fire upon the crowd, which 
they did, killing two, and wounding several 
others. 

A coroner’s inquest has been held, and fter 
a patient investigation of a week’s continuance, 
we understand that a verdict has been return- 
ed of “willful murder commitied by the depu- 
ty sheriff.” 

These are the-general facts, as far as we 
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have been able to ascertain them. Upon this| 
tragical aftair we may be permitted to offer 
the following observations. 

1. That from all we have heard we are in- 
clined to believe that the charge of felony 
was a mere ruse, for the purpose of getting 
possession of the poor fellow, who had natu- 
rally enough sought a refuge here from a land 
of oppression and blood. 


2. That a demand having been regularly 
made for the delivery of Molesby by the civil 
authorities of Kentucky, accompanied by 
affidavits in support of the charge of felony, 
the Lieut. Governor had no discretionary 
power in the case, but was bound by the in- 
ternational regulations existing between the 
British Colonies and the United States, to give 
him up. 


3. That the deputy cheriff in ordering the 
military to fire upon an unarmed assemblage 
of persons, who offered no violence to him or 
his assistants, and that too, as we are credi- 
bly informed, several minutes after the escape 
of the prisoner, exceeded his authority, and 
is exceedingly culpable, if not guilty of the 
capital offence charged by the inquest. 


4, That steps ought to be immediately 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such a 
tragedy, by procuring such a modification: of 
the existing international regulations, as will 
‘prevent the liability of any fugilive slave to be 
given up, unless satisfactory proof be given, 
on proper examination here, of his having 
been guilty of some capital offence, for which 
he would be amenable to the laws of the state 
from which he had escaped. 


If, as we suppose to be the case, no discretion- 
ary power is by the existing regulations vested 
in the Lieutenant Governor, it is only necessa- 
ry for the tyrants of the South, in order to re, 
cover every fugitive slave in the Canadas, to 
offer a reward for their restoration ; and there 
are too many who will be found ready to 
swear them guilty of the perpetration of 
any crime in order to get them across the 
lines; where, by the free and equal laws(!) | 
of even the non-slaveholding states, they will 
be thrust pack again into interminable bond. 





age. Let this be properly laid before the Im- 
perial Government, and the British public ; | 
and such is the state of feeling in reference to | 
the accursed system of slavery, that steps will | 
undoubtedly be taken to afford protection to | 
such as may seek it in the British Provinces.— | 
Nor can we doubt that every possible exer- | 
tion would be used by the Provincial Govern: 
ment, in order to facilitate the required altera- | 
lions. 

Thus would the temptation be removed, | 
which the present system presents to the | 
colored people of the Canadas, to break the 
peace, and expose themselves to punishment 
by resisting the civil authorities :—a course 
which however great the provocation they 
may feel, ought never tobe resorted to by 
them. 








—_—_—— 


From the Evening Gazette. 
TO REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


Suggested by reading ‘A word froma Petitioner to Con- 
gress, published in the last Christian Register. 


Ay—thou Aast spoken out, 
From the deep fulness of thy heart; 
And, with an echoing shout, 
Each freeman’s breast with pride will start, 
And thank thee in the name of outraged right, 
For the outpouring of thy spirit’s might. 


Thy burning words shall ring, 
From our New Engiand’s rocky shore 

To where the Andes fling 
Their shadows; and the distant roar 

Of the Pacitie’s waves shall echo back, 
The right of prayer to ail, or white or biack, 


By Mississippi’s wave, 
And Alabama’s sultry plains, 

The toiling, fainting slave 
Shall hear thy spirit-stirring strains, 

And as his bosom burns with hope’s bright flame, 
In rade and untaught speech shall bless thy name. 


Go on—in Freedom's name, 
Bold hearted champion of the right! 

High on the scroil of fame 
Thy name shall shinein deathless light; 

When those who shrunk before oppression’s wave, 
Have sunk unhonored to an unknown grave. 


F. B. B. 
336- 
OUR FRIENDS IN ILLINOIS. 

We have lately received an Extra of the AL 
ton Observer, containing the following call for 
an Anti-Slavery Convention, signed by 250 
citizens, residing in different parts of that 
State. We hope and trust that it will be nu- 
merously attended ; and also that the friends 
of our cause will, eventually, obtain as signal 
a triumph over the pro-slavery mobocrats, as 
they did in the memorable contest of 1822, 
when the advocates of slavery strove to re- 
establish the system there, by an alteration 
of the State Constitution. Well do we re- 
member the desperate struggle of the slave- 
ites at that period,—when, flushed with the 
recent success of their despotic fraternity in 
Missouri, they battled with the ferocity of 
tigers, and were completely routed at the 
polls. 


From the Alton Observer, Extra. 
State Convention. 

The present aspect of the slavery question 
in this country, and especially in this state, is 
of commanding interest to us all. No question 
is, at the present time, exerting so strong an 
influence upon the public mind as this. The 
whole land is agitated by it. We cannot, nor 
would we remain indifferent spectators in the 
midst of developements so vitally interesting 
to usall, as those which are daily taking place 
in relation to the system of American Slavery. 
We have duties to perform, as Christians and 
as patriots, which call for united wisdom, 
counsel and energy of action. 

The undersigned would, therefore, respect- 


| fully call a meeting of the friends of the slave 
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and of free discussion in the State of Illinois, 
to meet in Convention at Upper Alton, on the 
last Thursday of October. It is intended that 
this Convention should consist of all those in 
the State who believe that the system of Ame- 
rican Slavery is sinful and ought to be imme- 
diately abandoned, however diversified may be 
their views in other respects. It is desirable 
that the opponents of domestic slavery in 
this state—all who ardently long and pray to 
witness its immediate abolition, should co-ope- 
rate together in their efforts to accomplish it. 
We therefore hope that all such will make it 
a point of duty to attend the Convention, not 
thereby feeling that they are pledged to any 
particular course of action, but that they may 
receive as well as impart the benefit of mutual 
counsel and advice. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that there will be 
a full attendance at the Conventi. Let all 
who feel deeply interested inth . cause, not 
only attend themselves, but stir up their neigh- 


bors toattend also, And let each one remember } 


that this call cannot be repeated. But for the 
destruction of the ‘* Observer” press, it would 
have been published some time since. It is 
hoped, that it will have time to circulate in 
season to bring together a large number of our 
friends from all parts of the state. 


We also copy the following from the Extra 


above alludedto. A hearty response will, no 
doubt, be given. 


I hope that in view of the fact, that the 
** Observer” press has been three times de- 
stroyed in Alton, inthe space of little more 
than one year, it will not be deemed out of 
place for me, in this special manner, to call 
upon the friends of law, of order, of equal 
rights, and of free discussion, to rally at the 
proposed Convention, in auinbers and with a 
zeal corresponding to the urgency of the cri- 
sis. Our dearest rights are at stake—rights, 
which as American citizens ought to be dearer 
to us than our lives. Take away the right of 
{ree discussion—the right under the laws, free- 
y touttér and publish such sentiments as duty 
to God and the fulfilment of a good conscience 
may require, and we bave nothing left to 
struggle for. Come up then, ye triends of 
God and man! come up to the rescue, and let 
it be known whether the spirit of freedom yet 
presides over the destinies of Illinois, or whe- 
ther the ‘‘dark spirit” of slavery has already so 
far diffused itself through our community, as 
that the discussion of the inalienable rights of 
man can no longer be tolerated. 
Exvisau P. Lovesor. 


Alton, Sept. 27, 1857. 


Longevity among the Blacks of the United 
States —In 1830, the whole number of blacks, 
bond and free in the United States, was 
2,228,642. Out of this number two thousand 
and forty-five were returned as of one hundred 
At the same period the | 


years and upwards. 








entire white population was 10,537,378 ; out 
of which only five hundred and thirty-nine had 
attained a century and upwards, Making 
every allowance for want of proper registering, 
these results show an astonishing difference 
in the comparative longevity of whites and 
blacks. The number of deaf and dumb ne- 
groes is proportionably small to that of the 
whites, while the number of blind is much 
greater in comparison. 


NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


-_——oooOo 


*«* FOURTH OF JULY.” 


Extract from a letter, written by a lady in the 


country, to her friend in Philadelphia, July 
4th, 1837. 


This is the day of our jubilee. What a 
mockery of all that is holy in the name of 
freedom, to shout the word liberty now in 
our country: Will not the ardour of the 
people be somewhat cooled?—Penury and 
bankruptcy seldom confer comfort upon their 
subjects. 

{J have lately read some things which have 
convinced me, that heretofore 1 have not had 
an adequate idea of the horrors of slavery. 
I remarked this to a person who will not take 
the trouble to examine the subject. He re- 
plied **that if I believed it was so bad, I must 
be very unhappy.” How could I answer 
him better than by telling him, the exercise 
of sympathy instead of making its possessor 
miserable, was a source of exalted pleasure. 

The abolition of slavery is indeed an ob- 
ject worth the best energies of our lives; but 
[ feel often discouraged, in seeing the apathy 
that prevails, the lack of all acquaintance with 
the first principles of freedom; to be found 
even amongst the intelligent. 1 converse 
with some, considered good, who justify the 
keeping of men as brutes! and one amiable 
woman speaking of the slaves lately, observ- 
ed, ** Poor things, I often think what would 
become of them if they were set free.”? Such 
persons forget that there are such things as 
inalienable rights.—They riot in the blessings 
around them, and steel their hearts against 
the promptings of justice. We must endea- 
vour to interest even such as those :—by pa- 
tient labor our country may yet be saved. 

Several persons have lately reproached us, 
in my hearing, with being inconsistent, be- 
cause we preach to the slaveholder and then 
traffic with him in his ill-gotten gain.—But 
we abolitionists do not like too much said 
about refraining from slave produce; it touches 
us in a delicate point—just where the South 
say we touch them—interest. True, we 
know itis very inconsistent; we know we 
are offering them a bribe to continue in that 

ractice which we denounce as wicked; but, 
ut, under present circumstances, it would 
make no difference to the slave; slave pro- 
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duce is mixed up with all our business and f 
wants; in fact, considering we have been so 
long in the habit of it, it has eeased to be a 
crime! Our intelligent opponents see that 
we are inconsistent, when we ask them to 
abandon what they consider their interest. 
They will point back to us, as their abettors 
and supporters. But if they saw us so con- 
Scientious, that we would rather suffer incon- 
venience than participate with them in crime, 
would it not be the most powerful argument 
we could give them of our sincerity,—and 
one which might cause them to pause and 
reflect? Let us carefully examine, and see 
if there is not something hollow in that rea- 
soning which admits the thing is inconsistent 
and wrong, and then by but’s and if’s, and | 
long habits, and inconveniency, makes it 
right, 

Chester County, 1837. 


oOe- 
A FRAGMENT. 


“ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 


A voice is on the winds—a potent voice, 

Bringing quick terror to the tyrant’s heart. 

On every breeze it swells!—The poor rejoice, 
Lifting their eyes in gladness, and their chains 
Instantly fall—their fetters burst apart, 

Touch’d by the wand of Love :—Triumphant strains, 
Immoveable and loud, are swelling now 

On the glad wind—and Freedom lifts her brow 

No more to droop in grief ’mid her own domains, 


Sept. 23d, 1837. 
we- 

The Albany Argus thinks that ‘every sincere 
friend of the country must deprecate the 
position assumed by Mr. Adams—a total dis- 
solution of the Union, rather than the annexa- 
tion of Texas!” It seems to us, on the con- 
trary, impossible that any sincere lover of free- 
dom should not prefer an immediate and com- 
plete dissolution of our federal compact, to 
the preservation of the integrity of our empire 
after it shall have been rendered forever hos- 
tile to the great end for which the states joined 
themselves together. Our federal union was 
established for the purpose of securing ‘ the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity. By admitting Texas into the com- 
pact, we shall make ourselves and our chil- 
dren slaves for ever. We are fond of talking 
of ourselves as presenting to the nations of the 
world the sublime spectacle of a land of free- 
men. We shall lose that character at once 
and irrevocably, if we consent to receive 
Texas toourembrace. We shall then become 
a land of slaves, an object to be forever point- 
ed at by the fixed unmoving finger of scorn. 
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other calamities, if God so will, come upon us; 
let us be steeped in poverty; let pestilence 
stalk through our land; let famine thin our 
population; let the world join hands against 
our ,free institutions, and deluge our shores 
with blood; but let us not stain ourselves with 
the indelible guilt of degrading this great re- 
public from its high place among the nations 


No, in the eloquent language of Channing, let | 











to convert it into a vast receptacle of slaves. 
Sooner than consent to such infamy, we would 
see the banner of the Union torn into a thou- 
sand tatters, and the people reduced to colo- 
nial dependence again.— Plaindealer. 





NUMBER OF ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Fourth Annual! Report of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society—1837. 

Maine.—Number of societies, 53; number 
of members reported in 14, 978; average 
number of members, 70; 1 state society ; 3 
county societies — Cumberland, Kenebeck, 
and Oxford; 1 female society; 1 young 
men’s. 

New Hampshire.—Number of societies, 62; 
number of members in 47, 3942; average 
number, 84; 1 state society; 1 county do.— 
Grafton ; 8 female do.; 3 young men’s; 1 ju- 
venile. ° 

Vermoni.—Number of sccieties, 89 ; num- 
ber of members in 47, 5957; average num- 
ber, 106; 1 state society ; 6 county do-—Ad- 
dison, Caledonia, Franklin, Orleans, Washing- 
ton, Windham ; 1 female, 1 juvenile. 

Massachusetts.—Number of societies, 145 ; 
number of members in 78, 8367; average 
number, 107; 1 state society ; 9 county do. — 
Bristol, Dukes, Essex, Franklin, Hampden, 
Middlesex, Plymouth, Worcester North, Wor- 
cester South; 4 young men’s; 24 female; 6 
juvenile. 

Rhode Island.—Number of societies, 25 ; 
number of members in 18, 2035; average 
number, 115 ; 1 state society ; 1 county do-— 
Kent; 2 young men’s; 4 female; 3 juvenile. 

Connecticut. — Number of societies, 39; 
number of members in 22, 1421; average 
number, 65 ; 2 county societies—Middlesex 
and Windham ; 6 female. 

New York.— Number of societies, 274 ; 
number of members in 173, 17,664; average 
number, 102; 1 state society ; 19 county so- 
cieties—Alleghany, Chatauque, Clinton, Cort- 
landt, Delaware, Erie, Genessee, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Madison, Munroe, Niagara, Oneida, 
Orleans, Oswego, Otsego, Suffolk, ‘Tompkins, 
Washington; 2 young men’s; 16 female; 3 
juvenile. 

New Jersey.—Number of societies, 10; num- 
ber of members in 2, 210; average number, 
105 ; 4 juvenile. 

Pennsylvania.—Number of societies, 93 ; 
number of members in 52, 3933; average 
number, 63 ; 1 state society; 9 county socie- 
ties—Adams, Bucks, Delaware, Erie, Mercer, 
Susquehanna, Washington, Wayne, West- 
moreland ; 1 young men’s; 4 female; 1 ju- 
venile. 

Ohio.—Number of societies, 213; number 
of members in 129, 10,462 ; average number, 
81; 1 state society; 22 county societies—Ad- 
ams, Ashtabula, male, do. female, Brown, 
Clermont, Clinton, Columbiana, Delaware, 
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Fayette, Geauga, Harrison, Highland, Huron, | 


Knox, J.oraine, Muskingum, Pickaway, Port- 
aye, Ross, Stark, Trumbull, Washington ; 13 
female; 1 juvenile. 

Indiana.—Number of societies, 2; 35 mem- 
bers in 1. 

Lllinois.—Number of societies, 3; 42 in 1. 

Michigan.—Number of societies, 17; num- 
ber of members in 12, 638 ; average number, 
53; 1 state society ; 2 county sucieties—Le- 
nawee and Oakland. 


Upper Canada.—1 society, consisting of 106 
members, 

Judging from the returns thus made, there 
appears to be not less than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND PERSONS belonging to the 
Anti-Slavery Societies of this country by mem- 
bership. 

The first of these societies organized, was 
the ‘ New England,’ January 1, 1832, consist- 
ing of 12 members; but-two others were 
formed during that year, viz.onein Lynn, and 
one in Sadsbury, Pa. The whole number of 
societies, whose dates of organization are 
given, is 727—as follows: In 1832, 2; in 
1833, 31; in 1834, 81; in 1835, 159; in 1836, 
255; in 1837, (up to May 1,) 194, The in. 
crease for the last three years, in the midst of 
the rhost formidable opposition, and the most 
virulent persecution, and in spite of the com- 
bined efforts cf Church and State,—of Presi- 
dents, Governors, Judges, Professors of Law 
and of Theology, Doctors of Divinity, &c. 
&c.—has averaged about one society daily / 
The world has witnessed no moral change like 
this since the Reformation. 

The following societies appear to embrace 
the largest number of members: Paint Valley, 
Ohio, 942; Rochester, N. Y., 700; Geauga 
co., Ohio, 650 ; New York, state soc., 625; 
Niagara co., 578; Utica, 550; Muskingum co.,; 
Ohio, 5U2; Homer, N. Y., 500; Starksboro’, 
Vi., 485; Peru, N. Y., 476; Salem, Mass., 
469; Andover, 400; Rochtster, N.Y., female, 
400; Great Falls, N. H., 376; Abington, 
Mass., 363; Perry, N. Y., 350; Westford, 
Vt., 330; Uxbridge, Mass., 310. The follow- 
ing societies contain 300 members each: Ca- 
bot, Franklin, Georgia, Vt.; Boston, Ladies, 
Mass.; Mansfield, Ct.; Le Roy, Royalton, N. 
Y.; Susqueharna county, Pa.; Oberlin, Ohio. 


Some of the societies, since their brief 


term of organization, have increased abund- 
antly : Gardiner, Me., from 5 to 50 members; 
Cornwall, Vt., from 8 to 167; Middlebury, 
Vt., from 14 to 175; Abington, Mass., from 
40 to 363; Boston, female soc., from 12 to 
300; Groton, from 12 to 110; Lynn, from 5 to 
185; Salem, from 70 to 469; Union, from 8 to 
112; Eden, N. Y., from 15 to 150; Homer, 
from 26 to 500; Jasper, from 16 to 205; Peru, 
female, from 44 to 476; Rochester, female, 
from 40 to 400; Utica, (mobs to the contrary 
notwithstanding,) from 60 to 550; Pittsburgh, 


from 20 to 240; Geauga co., Ohio, from 7 to 
650! 








he 





From the Philanthropist. 


SHALL TEXAS BE ADMITTED?! 


Never ! tho’ bright thy clime may be 
As the sky of Italy, 

Though thy vernal breezes rove, 
Through the fragrant orange grove— 
Never! the word hath passed our lip, 
We hold with the no fellowship. 


By the deep, the burning wrong, 

To our weaker sister* done; 

By the woes of Afric’s race, 

By our country’s foul disgrace, 
We’ve swornit: He that cannot lie, 
Hath registered our vow on high. 


Trust ye not the statesman’s word; 
Freedom’s voice shall yet be heard, 
Banning those who’re bought and sold 
For southern votes or southern gold— 
Foul panders to oppression’s lust! 
Their schemes are level’d to the dust. 


Each breeze hath borne across the sea, 
Your canting cry of liberty, 
But truth shall yet in every clime 
Proclaim the story of your crime, 

- And back upon ye shall be hurl’d 
The indignation of the world, 


M. L. B, 
Cincinnati, Sept, 26, 1837, 





* Mexico. 
a — a 

The following is translated from the Vera 
Cruz Censor, of August 11th, 1837. Our 
readers may here perceive what opinion the 
people of Mexico (though semi-barbarous!! !) 
form of laws passed by our chivalrous South- 
erners, ‘The italics and notes of admiration, 
are those of the Vera Cruz editor. 


‘‘The French Government has finally or- 
dered the establishment of Free Primary 
Schools in all its colonies,to promote education 
amongst people of color, In January, 1835, 
the Legislature of South Carolina, one of the 
Anglo-American United States, decreed that 
no person of color, even if free, should educate him- 
self nor cause his children to be educated ! / !” 





IMPROVIDENCE! 
« They would not take care of themselves.’ 


As the doctrines of the abolitionists spread 
pee the colored people, they become 
‘‘ puffed up, idle and vicious!” Proof.— 
The Colored Females, in Harrisburg Pa., 
recently organized a Dorcas Society, for the 
purpose of administering food, clothing, fuel, 
&c., to colored persons in indigent circum- 
stances. ‘Two afternoons, in each week, are 


devoted to sewing, making up garments for 
oor children, &c.—How idle!!! An article 
in their constitution excludes drunkards, kid- 
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nappers, betrayers, and all baseidle persons, 
from the benefit of their charity. —How 
vicious!!! Go on, “ gentlemen of property 
and standing’”’—a little more detraction—a 
little more calumny—and you will be pro- 
verbial, not for speaking the truth. 

J. C. M. 





Harrisburg, Sep. 26th 1737. 
Officers of the Harrisburg Dorcas Society. 


Mrs. Luctnva Brown, President. 
Miss Barsara Donsey, Vice President. 
Mrs Carouine B. Moret, Treasurer. 
Miss Hester A. T'aompson, Secretary. 
Cuarues J. Dorris, Director. 





From the Vicksburg (Mississippi) Sentimel of the 28th 
ultimo. 


Lyncuinc.—This incarnate demon of out- 
rage, violence and blood, still continues to 
disgrace our unhappy country. It is only a 
few weeks since humanity was shocked by a 
most attrocious and revolting outrage, inflict- 
ed by those sanguinary spirits of barbarism, 
the Lynchers, on the person of a Mr. Saunders 
of Madison County in this State. These 
enemies of the peace of Society, of order, 
law and civilization, dragged this respectable 
planter from the bosom of his family and 
mutilated him in the most brutal manner— 
maiming him most inhumanly, besides cut- 
ting off his nose and ears, and scarifying his 
body to the very ribs! We believe the 
subject of this foul outrage still drags out a 
miserable existence—an object of horror and 
of pity. 

Last week aclub of Lynchers amounting 
to four or five individuals, as we have been 
credibly informed, broke into the house of 
Mr. Scott of Wilkinson County, a respect- 
able member of the bar, forced him out and 
hung him dead on the next tree. We have 
heard of numerous minor outrages committed 
against the peace of society, and the welfare 
and happiness of the country; but we men- 
tion these as the most enormous that we have 
heard for some months. 

It now becomes our painful duty, as con- 
ductors of a free press, to notice a most 
disgraceful outrage committed by the Lynch- 
ers of Vicksburg, on last Sunday, against 
the majesty of the laws, the honor of the 
country, the prosperity and happiness of the 
people. The victim of this cruel and fero- 
cious spirit in this case, was a Mr. Grace, 
formerly ofthe neighbourhood of Warrenton, 
Va., but for two years a resident of this city. 
He was detected in giving free passes to 
slaves, and brought to trial before Squire 
Maxey ; unfortunately for the wretch, either 
through the want of law or evidence, he could 
not be punished, and he was set at liberty by 
the magistrate. ‘The city marshal, seeing 


that a few in the crowd were disposed to lay 
violent hands on the prisoner in the event of! 








his escaping punishment by law, resolved to 
accompany him to his house. The Lynch 
toob still followed, and the Marshal, finding 
the prisoner could only be protected by hkur- 
tying him to jail, endeavoured to effect that 
object. The Lynchers, however, pursued 
the officer of the Jaw, dragged him from his 
horse, bruised him, and conveyed the prisoner 
to the most convenient point of the city for 
carrying their blood-thirsty designs into ex- 
ecution. We blush while we record the 
atrocious deed—in this vity containing nearly 
6,000 souls, in the broad light of day, this 
aged wretch was stripped and flogged, we 
believe within hearing of the Jametations and 
the shrieks of his afflicted wife and children. 





From the Philanthropist. 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


{n the 79th number of our paper, Mr. Bir- 
ney in a public manner, in his own name and 
in behalf of numerous persons, solicited 
from. Alexander Campbell, minister of the 
Gospel, information as to his personal con- 
nection with American slavery. We have 
the pleasure of laying before our readers the 
reply of this distinguished individual. 

Bethany, Va,., Sept. 15, 1837. 
To James G. Birney, Ese. 

The high estimate I have formed of 
the purity and moral worth of many of 
my acquaintance who are most be- 
nevolently and religiously opposed to 
American slavery, superadded to my 
very great respect for you, my dear sir, 
and my desire to gratify those numerous 
friends of whom you speak, constrain 
me, however reluctant on other accounts, 
to communicate the information sought 
for in your favour of the 18th ult., which 
owing to my absence from home was 
only seen by me for the first time this 
morning. ‘The reasons why I am not 
an ‘* abolitionist’’ have substantially been 
presented in a former number of the 
‘*Philanthropist.” Still I am_ free to 
confess, that I have always been from 
the age of mature reflection, economi- 
cally, politically, morally, and religious- 
ly opposed to ‘‘American slavery,’’ as 
essentially incompatible with the genius 
of our political institutions, disreputable 
to our national character, and contrary to 
the philanthropy of the Christian institu- 
tion. 

As to “*my connection”’ with the sys- 
tem, I could only state a few facts :— 
During the period of twenty-six years 
in which I have been a citizen of Vir- 
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ginia, I have had at different times under 
my control five families of negroes ; 
some of them were purchased for a term 
of years, andsome for life, all of which 
I have set free from slavery. ‘The last 
of these families, a lad of eleven years 
old, [ have had entered on our County Re- 
cords as free at the age of twenty-one. 
Such, sir, in brief, are my connections 
at present with American slavery. 

When I had‘the honor to be a mem- 
ber of the Convention which revised the 
Constitution of Virginia, I conferred 
with various distinguished members of 
that body on the propriety and probable 
success of an attempt to provide for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves in 
Virginia, by Constitutional enactments, 
for as slavery exists by constitutional 
grants, itis only by constitutional means 
that I have, at any time, sought its ter- 
mination. Desirous of a full under- 
standing of the matter, I applied for all 
the works on the subject, to the editor 
of the only press which before the era 
of abolitionism plead the cause ef eman- 
cipation. He kindly forwarded me the 
books sought, with all the facts and doc- 
uments in his possession. I prepared 
myself thus far for the conflict which 
we expected in advocating this measure 
in that Convention. But the friends of 
the project, of which there were not a 
few in that body, judged that unless we 
first obtained a change in the basis of re- 
presentation, it would be in vain to make 
an effort in behalf of the gradual abolition 
of slavery. After a long and arduous 
struggle we failed in securing a free 
white basis of representation by two 
or three votes. Yet that minority re- 
presented a large majority of the citizens 
of the whole commonwealth. Failing 
in this fundamental matter, we saw it 
would be useless to ask for a provision 
for emancipation, and very reluctantly 
indeed, abandoned the project. 

My views of American slavery have 
not, however, changed. I still regard it 
as a political evil of the first magnitude ; 
as root and branch contrary to the eter- 
nal and immutable principles of gospel 
righteousness and gospel benevolence. 
Yet I do not regard slaveholders, as such, 
naturally, necessarily, and unalterably 
worse than other men, for the same rea- 
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son that the gospel system is one thing 
and the people living under it another. 
Under the Christian system I have found 
many unworthy professors, and under 
the American system of slavery, I have 
found many of the most humane and be- 
nevolent persons fn the world, anxious- 
ly solicitous to ‘* render to their ser- 
vants that which is just and equal.” 

ue fact that our system of slavery al- 
lows of superlative oppression and cru- 
elty, does not oblige all men, whose mis- 
fortune it is to own slaves, to be either 
unjust or cruel to them. But if Mr. 
Jefferson could honestly say, with Vir- 
ginia slavery in his eye, that ‘‘ he trem- 
bled for his country when he remember- 
ed that God was just ;’”’ how much more 
may the Christian with the history of 
the world before him, remembering 
that the principle of God’s moral go- 
vernment and of his retributive justice 
are immutably the same, tremble for 
this community while looking at the 
scowling storm that now lowers in our 
horizon, portending that a day of ven- 
geance may not be far distant. For cer- 
tainly if God spared not the old world 
for its violence, if he plagued Egypt for 
its slavery, and broke Babylon in pieces 
for its tyranny and oppression, if he al- 
ways at length, interfered in behalf of 
the afflicted and degraded portion of 
our race, the vials of his fiercest indig- 
nation from the angels of destruction 
shall be poured out upon our nation if it 
do not repent and reform, and put away 
this manifold evil from among us, 

I communicate, my dear sir, to you 
the more freely on this subject, because 
of the violent proceedings in your State 
and other free States against the freedom 
of discussion. Is it possible, sir, that 
the institutions of our country are a cen- 
tury before the present population ?— 
And are we, the boastful advocates of 
freedom of thought, of speech, and of 
the press, the only English Protestants 
on the fave of the wide earth that are 
virtually opposed to free discussion ?— 
Tell it not in the Canadas, pudlish it 
not in the streets of London, lest the colo- 
nists rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
monarchists triumph ? 

The Christian, sir, is a free man. 


He 


is taught to think freely for himself, to 
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speak freely on all the great interests of 
mankind. ‘* Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” The Chris- 
tian, then, if on the Lord’s side, as he 
doubtless is, will always be the advocate of 
rational liberty, the liberty of law; and as 
such, will vote against all sorts of tyran- 
ny, political and ecclesiastical. God, him- 
self, has set the highest value upon this 
liberty, by making man a_ voluntary 
agent, and by hazarding all the tremen- 
dous consequences of human apostacy 
rather than to have bound him fast in the 
indissoluble chains of an insuperable 
necessity. We are made capable of vir- 
tue, of intellectual and moral bliss only 
by being made free agents, and as a very 
natural consequence, we will by all con- 
stitutional measures seek the universal 
emancipation of human kind from the 
tyranny of sin, of Satan, and of wicked 

men. Rs 

Very respectfully, and with all 

Christian benevolence, 
I have the honor to be 
Your friend. 
A. CAMPBELL. 

The editor of this work well remembers 
the course pursued by the Rev. A. Campbell 
in the Virginia Convention, as stated in his 
communication to James G. Birney, which 
is copied above.—It was most honorable to 
him. The works, forwarded to him upon 
that ‘occasion, were important publications, 
well suited to his purpose of proving the 
feasibility, the propriety, and the necessity 
of abolishing slavery in Virginia. He would, 
no doubt, have used them to good advantage, 
had the opportunity been afforded, as he had an- 
ticipated. His statement, respecting the 
application being made ** to the editor of the 
only press which before the era of abolitionism 
plead the cause of emancipation,” may not 
be understood by all of our modern anti-sla- 
very friends, ‘The ‘era of abolitionism,” 
to which he alludes, was simply the revival, 
which took place soon after the mobbing, the 
imprisonment, and persecution of the editors 
of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in 
Baltimore. This was then “ the only press” 
that ** plead the cause of emancipation” in 
America. The editors were shortly after- 

wards exiled froin the region of slavery. 








LETTER 


From Dr. Joseph Parrish to the President of the 
Pennsylvania Convention, 


The following letter to John Sergeant, Pre- 
Sident of the Convention assembled at Harris- 
burgh, was prepared for the press, during the 
latter part of the session last summer. It was 
thought best to delay the publication, in con- 
sequence of the warm weather, and the fa- 
ligue and exhaustion of the members, 

The letter was called forth, in consequence 
of a resolution, offered by Alexander Magee, 
of Perry county, to alter the constitution, so 
asto prohibit the future emigration into the 
state, of free persons of color and fugitive 
slaves. It is also intended to include the re- 
solution offered by Benjamin Martin, of the 
county of Philadelphia, to confinethe elective 
franchise to white male citizens. 


To John Sergeant, 


President of the Convention assembled at Har- 
risburg to propose amendments to the Cun- 
stitution of Pennsylvania: 


Respected Friend:—It was with painful emo- 
tions that I read a resolution which is still 
pending in the Convention, viz :—‘‘ To pro- 
hibit the emigration of free persons of color 
and fugitive slaves intu the state of Pennsyl- 
vania.”” When I discovered the recorded 
vote of fifty-nine members of that body, that 
the resolution should not be indefinitely post- 
poned, my feelings were of no ordinary cha- 
racter. 

We profess to be a Christian people, and 
the present is called an enlightened age. Re- 
ligion, instead of being the scoff of the infi- 
del, is now the most popular subject of the 
day, and the public profession of piety has 
become a ready passport to wordly honor and 
preferment. 

The land teems with plans of benevolence, 
the press groans with religious tracts, and 
large sums are expended to supply every 
family with a Bible. 

In the midst of all these efforts, do we per- 
ceive a corresponding increase in that prac- 
tical righteousness which our Divine Lord 
and Law Giver, Jesus Christ, so emphatically 
inculcated by precept and example ? 

Read his sermon on the mount, and contrast 
it with the disposition manifested towards our 
colored population, by many members of the 
Convention, who are assembled at Harris- 
burg, to revise the Constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia—a constitution framed originally by the 
founder of this Commonwealth, under an aw- 
ful sense of the value of human rights, and 
based upon that immutable justice, which is 
an attribute of the Deity. 

Wm. Penn and his associates had partaken 
largely of that persecution which arose out of 
‘‘might or power’—attempting this cruelty 
and wrong to oppress and trample down the 
rights of others. It was for this cause they 


left their country and their homes, and ens 
15 
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countered the perils of the deep with their || ened and virtuous man recedes from his ele” 


wives and their little ones. In the wilds of 
America, they sought and they found, among 
the red men of the forest, that solace and pro- 
tection denied them by high professors of 
Christianity in their native land. 

The constitution given by Penn to his go- 
vernment, shone so conspicuously for its jus- 
tice and liberality, that Pennsylvania became 
a beacon for the oppressed of all nations. — 
Her light was discovered by isles and conti- 
nents that are afar off, while persecuting kings 
and rulers had to behold the brightness of her 
rising. To trace the influence of this consti- 
tution over our country, and even the civilized 
world, may not be required, 

Let us now devote a little time to consider 
the consequences which may ensue, should 
the constitution of our state be so far shorn of 
its ancient dignity and strength, as to recog- 
nise a distinction in the equality of human 
rights, predicated on the color of the skin. 

To accomplish so unrighteous an act, acom- 
petent majority must be found in the Conven- 
tion, who will be prepared so far to place the 
claims of supposed expediency against the 
claims of eternal justice, as practically to bow 
tothe principle, that “might ought to over- 
come right.” 


To reconcile Pennsylvania consciences. to a 
principle, perhaps even the aid of religion 
may be invoked. An attempt may be made 
to soothe, and finally to smother and subdue, 
the struggling of that inward witness for God 
and his Truth, which will at times be made 
known through all the woven webs of sophis- 
try, or all the walls of opposition, which pow- 
er and oppression can raise. 

The Bible may be brought forth to sustain 
a system of injustice and cruelty, and even 
the New Testament itself may be quoted to 
prove that slavery is a Divine institution. 

{t would be useless to enter into argument, 
to rebut such a gross libel on our common 
Christianity. It is founded on the purest 
morality, and breathes in all its parts, the ho- 
liest principle of justice and philanthropy.— 
But should these efforts prevail. and the deed 
be accomplished, then will righteousness be 
clothed with holy indignation. She will ab- 
hor the act. Mark now the result—Pennsyl- 
vania will commence her retrogade course to- 
wards the darker ages, when tyranny, super- 
stition and blood, reigned triumphant. Then 
will be adopted a system of injustice and cru- 
elty, which may ultimately cause the civil and 
religious liberties of our beloved state to re- 
pose in one common tomb. 

How can this possibly be effected ? will 
doubtless be the query of many members of 
the Convention. They willbe prepared to 


exclaim in the language of one of old, “Is / 


thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing ?”” 

It is a principle recognised by Scripture, 
reason and experience, that when an enlight- 


vated position, and he becomes a recreant to 
known duty, he sinks in the scale of morals, 
and may be gradually led to commit acts 
which, inthe days of his innocency and in- 
tegrity, he would have utterly abhorred. 


The same principle may be applied to com- 
munities as well as individuals. The moment 
that Pennsylvania, by an official act in her con- 
stitution, shall admit that ** might ought to 
overcome right,” then she steps down from 
the elevated and diguified station which she 
has so long and so nobly sustained. Her 
downward course has commenced—ber quick 
moral sense of justice becomes blunted—her 
intellectal vision is obscured, until finally she 
may become so confused in her policy as to 
take darkness for light, and evil for good. 

Here let me ask, are we to conclude that the 
contemplated inroad upon our constitution, as 
applied to one description of our citizens, will 
satisfy the dark spirit which contrived and 
consummated the act? I answer, delusion will 
be our conclusion, should the demon of in- 
justice and persecution gain an ascendency. 

This spirit may be compared to a noxious 
weed, and when matured in the soil of preju- 
dice and passion, is susceptible of the rankest 
growth. It requires but a moderate know- 
ledge of human nature to calculate the conse- 
quences, which result from the operations of 
causes, wherein prejudice against nation or 
color is cherished, or where religious zeal and 
bigotry are permitted to have full sway.— 
Without recurring to ancient history, suffi- 
cient information may be obtained from re- 
cords, traditions and recent observations in 
our own land, 

Is the spirit of religious intolerance dead, 
or rather has it not, within a few years, been 
resuscitated, and has acquired a vigor in its 
efforts, which should excite the unwary to sus- 
picion and distrust? Every good citizen is 
called to act as a sentinel, and to stand faithful 
at his post. 

The effect of religious prejudice, passion 
and bigotry, has been fearfully displayed in 
the nocturnal torch of the incendiary, wrap- 
ping in flames the peaceful domicils of inno- 
cent women and female children, who with 
their lives as in their hands, were compelled to 
rush from their beds and seek safety in flight, 
from a band of infuriated ruffians. What was 
the consequence! ‘The Irish population of 
the city of Boston and the surrounding coun- 
try were most highly excited. They regard- 
ed the act as an insult to their religion, which 
was dearer to them than life. They were de- 
termined to defend it to the last extremity ; 
and were pouring into Boston from various di- 
rections, and but for the admirable wisdom 
and moderation of the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
one of the most extensive and sanguinary 
riots would have been the result, and Boston 
would probably have been laid in ashes. 








| Canit be denied, that between two large 
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and influential Christian sects in the United 
States, there is at the present time a feeling 
of hostility, deeply to be deplored ? 

Let recent events and public disputations, 
orally and through the press, between Presby- 
terian and Roman Catholic clergymen, speak 
on this point. 

It would be easy to enlarge on this subject, 
and to offer facts sufficient to show what may 
be expected from religious strife and conten- 
tion, and what may be feared, should any 
one sect or party gain the ascendency. 

The writer of these observations has often 
witnessed the direful ffects of wounds mu- 
tullay inflicted by British and Americans, 
Spaniards and Portuguese, &c. &c., arising 
out of national prejudices, 


+ * * * * 


The feeling which led to the burning of 


the Convent in Charlestown, has not yet died 


in Boston. A * Yankee party” and an “Irish 
party” are now formed, and if Massachusetts 
wereabout to revise her Constitution—need we 
doubt, that a resolution would be offered, to 
prevent the emigration of Irishmen into the 
State, and to exclude them, as far as practica- 
ble, from all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zens of that commonwealth. 

Let us now view the fruits of this same ma- 
lignant spirit as displayed towards our colored 
population.—I am aware that for many years, 
a hostile feeling has existed between Irishmen 
and men of color, and occasional collisions in 
a limited way have taken place; but I am far 
from admitting that the last great mob in Phila- 
delphia was to be attributed mainly to Irish- 
men; on the contrary, I believe that the causes 
which led to this bloody tragedy, had a deeper 
root than is generally found, among the Sons 
of Erin, who are proverbial for acting on sud- 
den impulses, rather than fixed and calculating 
plans, 

To pourtray the well known causes, and 
perhaps some of the characters, that had an im- 
portant agency in these transactions, would 
lead off from my regular course. 

Justice requires me to state, that during the 
violence of the mob, some of the people of 
color assured me they were warmly defended 
by their Irish neighbors. 

The public mind had been incensed, by false 
and gross statements, against the free people 
of color.—The authors of those deliberate 
slanders, although they may escape human tri- 
bunals, may yet have an account to settle be- 
fore that bar from whence there is no appeal. 
Prejudice and passion were enlisted—might 
overcome right, and many innocent and unof- 
fending citizens of this Commonwealth felt, 
both in person and property, the fury of a 
lawless mob.—Among the victims, was one 
aged man, of excellent character, remarkable 
for his sober, industrious and inoffensive habits; 
he received his death wounds in his own house, 
and on the premises which he lawfully pos- 


sessed. 








The murderers who broke into his peaceful 
dwelling and destroyed his property, also 
robbed him of a considerable sum of money, 
and then shed his innocent blood. Thus far 
they have escaped with impunicy! 

Let it be borne in mind, that the only of- 
fence that could be charged against this aged 
and respectable citizen, was the cotor or uIs 
skIn. For this he surrgerep, and for this he 
DIED. 

In Boston, the simple fact of houses being 
inhabited by Irishmen, was a sufficient warrant 
for the violence and wickedness which ensued. 
These instances are sufficient to prove the 
effect of prejudice and passion, operating 
against national distinction and color. 


Having briefly examined the influence of 
prejudice, combined with power, injustice and 
oppression, let us view the blinded and cruel 
policy which has grown out of a dereliction 
from sound principle, among those who have 
been enlightened. 

It will not be requisite to cross the Atlantic 
to search for proof, that when a government 
violates the divine attributes of justice and 
mercy, it may be suffered to choose its own 
delusions. 

Look at New England in her infantile state— 
she practically sanctioned the principle that 
‘*might ought to overcome right”—and what 
was the result? The barriers of protection for 
her citizens were broken down—suspicion and 
distrust supplanted a generous confidlence—an 
accusing spirit went forth into the very heart 
of her community, and crimes, ideal in their 
character, became the subjects of legal adjudi- 
cation—under the solemn sanction of courts of 
justice, many of her innocent and worthy citi- 
zens were tried, condemned and executed, on 
the charge of witchcraft. So far did this spirit 
prevail, that a mutual and general extermina- 
tion of the colonists was seriously threatened, 
and even the wife of the Governor became one 
of the accused. 

Happily for the survivors, just at this period, 
the delusion burst over their heads, like an 
awful peal of thunder. The black cloud which 
enveloped them was dissipated. Light dawn- 
ed—they stood in the midst of their own deso- 
lations—and with unutterable horror and re- 
morse, they beheld the work of their own 
hands, 

Human nature is constituted of the same 
material, and is liable to be actuated by the 
same impulses which operated on generations 
that have preceded us. 

Numerous and melancholy proofs have re- 
cently been given throughout our common 
country, that the deep laid foundations of 
moral restraint, whereon the safety of com- 
munities depend, are in danger of being 
broken up. The principle of ‘* might over- 
coming right,” has, in many instances, been 
placed in their stead. 


Look at Vicksburg—gamblers murdering 
gamblers—at riots at New York, against aboli- 
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tionists and the colored population—at Balti- 
more, on the subject of banks—at Philadelphia, 
against the people of color—and at the South, 
the Lynch law inflicted upon citizens of the 
North, &c. 

At the present awful and alarming crisis, we 
find a convention of Pennsylvanians assembled 
at Harrisburg to revise our Constitution. So far 
as a judgment may be drawn from a recent 
vote, in relation to the people of color, many 
of the delegates appeared disposed to inflict a 
deacly wound on the Constitution of our be- 
loved State, which stands as the key stone of 
the federal arch. 

An attempt is to be made in the first instance 
on our colored citizens. It is proposed that 
they should be disfranchised, by several con- 
stitutional provisions, 

Should tiiese points be carried, it may satisfy 
the spirit of persecution fora short period— 
but to use a figuré in language—having once 
tasted innocent blood, it will soon thirst for 
more. 

Distrust, envy, jealousy, injustice and 
cruelty, having gained an ascendency in one 
instance, other victims will be selected for im- 
molation on the altar of prejudice and power. 

Sect will be arrayed against sect—national 
prejudice will be fanned into a flame—conten- 
tion for the mastery will ensue, and our once 
peaceful Pennsylvania may yet become the 
scene of strife and blood—‘* might will over- 
come right.” 

Were I called upon to select any class of our 
citizens, most likely next to feel the effects of 
that desolation which now threatens the peo- 
ple of color, it would be the society of Friends ; 
and also a very large body of our German citi- 
zens, who, with them, are conscientiously op- 
posed to bearing arms, and to military requisi- 
tions. 

Let us suppose that the sound of war should 
again be heard in our borders, and that an in- 
vading army should set its feet on our shores, 
how easy would it be, during a strong excite- 
ment of the public mind, to disfranchise all 
citizens of this class, on the plausible pretext, 
that although they enjoyed the protection of 
the civil government, they refused to bear arms 
and give aid in its defence. Friends and our 
German citizens are especially bound to raise 
their voices against the present threatened in- 
vasion of human rights, as it relates to the peo- 
ple of color. 

Not only sound policy, but what is infinitely 
beyond this, our common christianity, would 
command them to stand faithful at their posts— 
a reverence for their forefathers who fled from 
persecution, and found a pesceful asylum in 
Pennsylvania—a sacred regard for their reli. 
gious principles and conscientious rights, 
should all conspire to make them efficent ad- 
vocates for the trodden down and oppressed. 
It is confidently expected that thiscall will not 
be in vain. 

Should any individual be found among them 
whe would prostitute long known and well 
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(ried principles, to the grovelling and unholy 
schemes of low ambition and political intrigue, 
then surely such an one must be placed in an 
attitude that is far from enviable; more es- 
pecially if superadded to this, he should have 
rendered himself conspicuous in his professions 
of zeal for the principles of republicanism. 
Such. an one must inevitably stand self con- 
demned, in the presence of discerning and re- 
spectable men of all sects and of all parties, 
and be justly regarded as an apostate, not only 
from his political creed, but also his religious 
profession. 

While I feel myself as a Pennsylvanian, 
breathing the air of my native Sta'te—viewing 
her just and liberal policy, and walking in the 
midst of her free institutions—beholding the 
countless blessings of Heaven that have been 
showered upon us, my heart sickens at the 
present prospect of impending desolation. 

There are times when I feel ready to ex- 
claim—‘* Give me a lodge in the wilderness, 
where in solitude and silence, I may weep over 
the slain of my peop!e;” yet in the midst of 
this gloom, the bright twinkling of a star in 
the east is discovered, which, like the beacon 
lo the wearied mariner on a dangerous coast, 
points towards the desired haven, and cheer- 
ing prospects open to the view. The mind re- 
ceives fresh assurance that the glorious attri- 
butes of justice, mercy and truth will finally 
prevail. Shey emanate from the throne of the 
Eternal;—by his fiat they have gone forth ;— 
they will not return void, but will accomplish 
the purpose for which they were sent. 

Darkness may for a time cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people, but the govern- 
ment of the branch with its holy title, ‘* THz 
Lonp our Rieureousness,” shall reign tri- 
umphant. 

‘* The Gentiles shall come to thy Light, and 
Kings to the brightness of thy rising.” 

As well might man in the pride of his heart 
attempt to interpose acurtain between our 
earth and the sun, as to arrest the influx of 
those beams which radiate from the glorivus 
sun of rigiteousness. They will continue to 
enlighten and-warm the human heart.—Then 
the fierce and contending passions will be 
controlled—the best and holiest affections will 
be cherished—the sound of war sha!l no more 
be heard—neither shall the wailing of the 
widow, nor the cry of the fatherless, be lost 
amidst the universal rejoicings for the victori- 
ous shedding of human blood.—The equality 
of human rights shall be practically acknow- 
ledged, and the groans of the oppressed shall 
no longer ascend to the Lord of Sabbaoth. 

‘In prospective view, my mental eye beholds 
thick clouds of incense:—yes, incense of the 
purest gratitude, ascending from ten thousand 
times ten thousand altars, while the ear is sa- 
luted with the joyful acclamations of unnum- 
bered millions rending the air, and reaching 
the very portals of Heaven with this language: 
Christianity, christianity—PrcrE, PRACTICAL 
CHRISTIANITY—hail, all hail!—for thou hast 
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risen in the greatness of thy strength—thou 
hast triumphed over al! opposition;—victory is 
thine, for thou hast sheathed the sword of the 
destroyer—thou hast broken the rod of the 
oppressor. 

It is my fervent desire, that thou and every 

member of the convention, may in your deli- 
berations be favored to act under the influence 
of that wisdom which is from above, so that 
when the solemn period arrives, that the ties 
which bind you to the present world shall be 
broken, you may retrospect your course wiih 
a peaceful mind. 
_ Should this divine mercy be happily attained, 
it will prove like alamp to the feet, whose 
softened radiance will shed light upon the path 
when passing through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, towards another and more 
exalted state of existence, wherein the redeem- 
ed and purified spirits of the just made perfect, 
shall enter upon the fruition of joys which are 
ineffable and eternal. 


JOSEPH PARRISH. 


EXTRACT. 


Yes, doubtless, we’re a free a Christian people, 
Holding this truth to be self-evident, 
That all men are by heaven created equal, 
Endow’d alike with right to liberty. 

Doubt ye the fact? And have ye ne’er beheld 
Upon our publie ways, a group of beings, 
Ay, human beings, with immortal souls, 
Driven to the market, like a flock to slaughter.— 
Chain’d, sold, lash’d, mangled, at the sound diserction 
Of worthies, doubtless of superior nature,— 
Because enveloped in a paler skin ; 
The dearest ties the heart can know dissevered,— 
The parent parted from her infant treasure, 
The fainting maiden from her lover torn 
And doom/’d to toil and slavery forever.”’ 


Samuel T. Smith, 
-8s- 

From the National Enquirer. 
«Colonization the only remedy for 
slavery,’’ 

Obvious from the following facts, 


1. When it was first organized, there were 
in ,this countr slaves; now there 
are two and a half millions ! 

2. It has been in operation 20 years, during 
which time it has transported between four 
and five thousand people of color. While it 
was doing this nearly a million were born! ! 

3. There are more slaves born every day 
than the Society transports in a year!!! 

4, To purchase and transport every year 
78,000 slaves,—paying the low sum of $300 a 
piece for their purchase, and $50 for their 
transportation and sustenance for six months 
in Africa, would cost upwards of 30 millions 
of dollars! More than the entire annual 
revenue of the United States ir times of our 
highest prosperity !! 

5. But suppose this sum annually appro- 
priated, and this number of slaves every 
year deported. It would not diminish the 
slaves one iota!! It would leave it just 
where it is!! 











» 6. Suppose, however, gentle reader, if your 
imagination is capable of such an Utopian 
stretch, that the Colonization Society should 
succeed in carrying to Africa all the people 
of color, now in this country, who, pray, will 
then cultivate the cotton and rice and sugar 
plantations of the Southt—Such a procedure 
if practicable, would be a death-blow to the 
planting interests of this country, and the 
people of the North know it. K. 


We- 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 

A Congressman to his Associates, 

**Now’s the day and now’s the hour.”’ 
Patriots, of my native land !— 
Patriots who with Apams stand !— 
Welcome ev’ry heart and hand, 

Joined for glorious victory. 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour ; 

See oppression’s dark clouds lower; 

See approach the ‘T'yrant’s power,— 
Texas ! chains! and slavery ! 


Who will be a traitor knave ? 

Who will fill a coward’s grave ? 

Who can bea willing slave? 
Traitor! coward! turn and flee! 


Whose the purpose, firm and high, 

Based on peace and liberty, 

Free to live or free to die ? 
Christian warrior / join with me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains !|— 

Spirits held in servile chains !!— 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But our country shall be free ! 


Lay the base usurpers low ! 
Heaven directs and aids the blow, 
Level’d at the guilty foe 


Of our rights and liberty. E. 
SOeo- 
Pennsylvania a Hunting Ground for 
Slaveholders. 


Frienp Lunpy:— 

Last 5th day evening 1 accompanied a 
friend to hear an oration on the life and 
character of that truly great man, Z'homas 
Shipley, by Isaac Parrish, M.D. As to mat- 
ter and manner, it was a masterly production, 
and did honor to the heart and head of the 
speaker; it was also most creditable to the 
Pennsy!vania Abolition Society, before whom 
it was delivered. 

The speaker began by congratulating him- 
self and the Society, that he was not about 
to draw the character of the warrior, whose 
honors drip with the blood of a murdered 
brother; nor of the politician,—but of one 
whose only glory was his goodness, He 


then presented to us a moral Hero—standing 
pre-eminent above the murderous warrior, 
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and the time-serving politician—a man whose 
title to our love and admiration was based on 
the eternal rock of sincere and unpretending 
moral purity and Christian philanthropy. 
Thomas Shipley stood before us, invested 
with a moral sublimity which seemed to cast 
into the shade of utter insignificance and 


‘contempt, all the honors ever won on the 


arena of political strife. While listening to 
the character of this great man, I could but 
look with loathing and abhorrence on the 
honors which men have combined to pay to 
the warrior—but another name fora MUR- 
DERER;; and as was most happily and truly 
expressed by the speaker, I could but be- 
lieve that the time would soon come, when 
the enlightened and purified judgment of man- 
kind would consign all military and political 
honor and glory to everlasting shame and con- 
tempt, and respect only that greatness which 
consists in pure and holy love to God and to 
men, When that day shall come, the cha- 
racter of Shipley will command the admiration 
of the Christian world—for he was emphati- 
cally the friend of the friendless. 1 hope 
this oration will soon be given to the world 
in print. 
But one point, introduced by the speaker, 
gave rise to many solemn and awful reflec- 
tions in my mind, and suggested the motto 
at the head of this communication. ‘Thomas 
Shipley had devoted much of his time, for 20 
years, in aiding at the trial of those who in 
this state are hunted and seized as runaway 
slaves, and arraigned before ourcourts. For 
what? Because they have stolen? No. 
Because they have robbed or murdered? No. 
Because they have broken any law of God 
orof the State? No. But to be tried on the 
question whether they have a right to the 
body and soul that God gavethem. Yes, 
almost daily you may see men and women 
on trial before the courts of Pennsylvania, 
not for any crime, but because they claim to 
be men—free men. Southern men-hunters 
and kidnappers claim them as their beasts, 
—their chattels, and they make the courts of 
this state their tools in the matter. See 
that Judge on the bench. What is he doing? 
Gravely attempting to settle the question, 
whether that innocent victim of southern lust 
and avarice was born free or a slave—is a 
man or a beast. A man born a slave in this 
Republic! ‘The courts of Pennsylvania con- 
verting men into property! Such scenes are 
witnessed almost daily. The state is full of 
southern men-hunters. They pass up and 
down the state, like blood-hounds, to hunt 
out and ran down ourcitizens. Pennsylvania 
is literally A HUNTING GROUND for 
those who sport in the tears and blood of 
men. 

Thomas Shipley took an active part in res- 
cuing these poor, friendless victims from 


the bloody grasp of oppression and robbery. 











'He stood beside the victim claimed as a 


slave, and while Shipley was by his side, 
there was hope. ‘The speaker regretted that 


| Shipley had not left on record an account of 


the trials in which he took a part. It seems 
he never recorded any of the numerous cases 
in which he befriended the fugitive from 
whips and chains. Had he done so, it would 
have been an invaluable legacy to the Anti- 
Slavery cause. A book, with detailed ac- 
counts of the exploits of southern men-hunters 
in Pennsylvania, would do more to bring to 
light the horrors of slavery, and the essential 
character of slaveholders, than a hundred 
lecturers. It would show, too, what slave- 
holders mean when they say they are anx- 
ious to get rid of their slaves. 

I am told the Pennsylvania Abolition 
Society have it in their power to furnish such 
a book. They have preserved accounts of 
the captures and trials of many who have 
been claimed as slaves. If they would pub- 
lish these documents, they would do an in- 
valuable service tothe cause of human liberty. 
It would do much to open the eyes of our 
citizens to the scenes of anguish and horror 
daily transpiring in their midst—to expose 
and correct the iniquities of constables, ma- 
gistrates and judges, who join hands with 
southern kidnappers—to drive from the state 
these bloody-minded hunters of men, and to 
redeem it from the reproach of being the 
‘hunting ground for slaveholders, 

H, C, Wricar, 
Oct, 24th, 


ee 


S.M. AND A. E. GRIMKE., 

The following explanation is published, to 
satisfy such persons as have not been ac- 
quainted with these philanthropic ladies, and 
-have entertained a desire to possess the in- 


formation here given. 


S. M. and 4. E. Grimke’s former Connexion 
with slavery. 

As we are frequently asked, what relation 
we have in past years sustained to the system 
of slavery, and as we feel that individuals 
have a perfect right to know, we have thought 
it best to publish the following facts. 

When S. M. G. was quite young, her fa- 
ther gave hera little African girl to wait 
upon her; but after a, few years, she died. 
This was the only slave she ever owned. 
lt must have been 30 years ago. 

In the year 1827, our mother gave A. E. G, 
a young woman. She soon became uneasy 
with holding her a slave, and in afew months 
returned her to the donor. NO money trans- 
actions ever passed about it—NONE was 
paid, and NONE received. Sill, she at 
that time only saw men as trees walking, 
and was not sensible of the sin she was com- 





mitting in returning a fellow creature into 
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bondage. She only felt that she did not want 
the responsibility of such an ownership, but 
had no clear conception of the intrinsic prin- 
ciples of slavery. 

In 1835, she began to read anti-slavery 
publications, and for the first time saw that 
slavery, under all circumstances, was sinful ; 
she had always mourned over the ignorance, 
degradation, and cruelty, of slavery, but 
never before understood the chattel principle, 
out of which all these abominations grew as 
naturally as the trunk and branches from the 
root of the tree. During the eight years 
which had elapsed since the time of her being 
a slaveholder, the slave had been sold, and 
had become the mother of three or four child- 
ren. A. E. G. felt conscience-stricken at 
what she had done, and wrote to the then 
owner of the woman and her children, offering 
to redeem them from slavery at any price that 
might be named; and at the same time 
stating the change in her views, and the 
reasons why she could not offer to buy them, 
as that would be a recognition of the right of 
one man to hold another as property. The 
owner would not accede to this proposition, 
so that this slave is still in bondage. This 
is the only slave she ever owned, 

We have been induced to state these facts 
because many persons have heard that we 
had slaves and Jiberated them; and we do 
not wish the credit of doing that which we 
had no opportunity of doing. 

S. M. and A. E. Grimxe. 

East Boyleston, 10th mo. 2d. 


s Division in the Abolition Ranks.” 


Such is the shout of the friends of slavery 
and colonization, and great is the rejoicing. — 
Poor fellows! Their wicked hopes are des- 
tined to complete and overwhelming disap- 
pointment! We invite them to alittle reflec- 
tion, which of itself will moderate their joy, 
and lead them by amore easy and gradual 
path, to the destruction of their darling anti- 
cipations. Their hopes are built on a contro- 
versy between some of our friends in Massa- 
chusetts. Let our enemies put the thing at 
the worst, but please to observe, that in all 
the strife there’ has been no renunciation of 
abolitionism. The combatants are really at 
odds abeut sectarian peculiarities. On both 
sides they have proved that they have no in- 
tention to make friends with the slaveholder. 
The misunderstanding, so far as the principles 
of abolition are concerned, has nearly, if not 
quite, vanished from the controversy. Now, 
much as such a controversy is to be deplored 
by the friends of human nature, it does not 
indicate the downfall or wane of abolitionism, 
but exactly the reverse, It was not to be ex- 


pected that abolition would level the barriers 
of sect or party. - Hence it was to be expect- 
ed, tbat, when it had risen toa certain stage, 
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there would be divisions and offsets. When 
you see the waters of the Mississippi dividing 
into half a dozen streams, so that a stranger 
can hardly tell which is the mainchannel, is it 
a sign that the father of rivers is about to ebb 
away anddryup? In just the same way the 
waters of abolitionism are becoming too 
abundant for their channel. It was inevitable 
that they should, at some time, overflow their 
banks. The time now seems to have arrived ; 
and we shall henceforward see them leaping 
over our levee here and there, and flowing down 
the old channels of sectarianism. And as the 
source of the main stream is inexhausti- 
ble, and the windows of heaven are still let- 
ting down their floods, the waters will con- 
tinue to rise and flow into unaccustomed chan- 
nels, till not only the old one is undistinguish- 
able, but till the bald mountain-tops of an- 
cient sects and parties ape themselves sub- 
merged.— Human Rights. 








From the’ Louisville Journal. 
/ 


SLAVERY:*AND TEXAS. 


Laid by the hand of justice, let this land 

On a foundation firm resplendent stand; 
Upheld by conscience, virtue, mercy’s voice, 
By wisdom’s potency, and freedom’s choice, 
And it will stand, firm as eternal right, 

Nor can the pow’rs of earth e’re shake its might: 
Joined by the holy bonds of love and peace, 

As years shall pass, so will its strength increase. 
But boasting freedom, while we lord it o’er 
Thousands of fellow men, with bondage sore— 
Unteeling mockery! on freedom’s heights, 
Placing the burning torch of human rights— 
Can the land prosper? Can it be at rest, 
While it retains a voluntary pest ? 

Winged with distress, will heaven permit the dart, 
In its defiance flung, to pierce the heart 

Of moral rights, and not redress the wrong ? 
No—injured innocence, though vengeance long 
May be delayed, the all omniscient eye 

Will not o’erlook, or quietly pass by ; 

For Heaven is just ; and this now favored land 
May be a prey to devastation’s hand : 

Unless that reason, by repentance prest, 

Shall root the cancer from the nation’s breast. 
Oppressed by Britain, we threw off the chain: 
A worse oppression we ourselves maintain. 

Led on by av’rice, let us not be brought 

To thirst for power, which is unjustly got ; 

As the bold suicide, in reason’s spite, 

On his destruction bent, shuts out the light, 
Shall we so blind to our own interest be, 

To nourish and increase our Upas tree‘ 

Its notes will with our unity contend 

Its boughs prevent Heaven’s blessings to descend ; 
The angry winds, which through it haste, will tell, 
Humanity not in this land doth dwell. 

Texas has sins for which she should atone: 
Shall we take her’s, and thus increase our own ? 
Shall we pursue a course which Heaven abhors, 
And bind our freemen, slaves to unjust laws ? 
Forbid it, Heaven! nor let it e’er be said, 

That ’twas for this our fathers fought and bled ; 
Let not their sons erase their well earned fame, 
Eclipse their glory in a nation’s shame. 
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From the Philanthropist. 
Spirit of Colonization in Kentucky. 


The following testimony is important. We 
gather it from an article in one of the newspa- 
pers of a slave-holding State—the Louisville 
City Gazette. It shows us the character of 
Colonizationists in Kentucky. 

**How do we acquit ourselves towards Li- 
beria, that infant colony which has been plant- 
ed, fostered and sustained by American boun- 
ty? Dowe prepare those negroes, whom we 
propose sending to Africa, for the exercise of 
the high and responsible duties of citizenship 
in that young and flourishing Republic? Are 
we ** doing to others as we would have others 
todotous?” Far from it. Every species of 
preparation is strenuously opposed by some 
self-styled friends of Liberia. We know a gen- 
tleman who declines teaching some negroes 
even to read, who emigrate to Liberia by the 
first opportunity; he being a decided coloniza- 
tionist: they must, therefore, emigrate in their 
present ignorant, indolent, degraded and su- 
perstitious condition: they will carry no beam 
of curiosity, no thirst for improvement, none 
of that knowledge of men and things which we 
consider necessary to the good citizen. Had 
this feeling been confined to an individual, we 
should not have mentioned it; but, to our 
shame, it is almost universal: and, notwith- 
standing its injustice, inexpediency and its 
monstrous inconsistency, the sapient Legisla- 
tures of some of the States of our confederacy 
have passed enactments prohibiting the en- 
lightenment of this unfortunate race. Is it sur- 
prising that the negroes, seeing this indisposi- 
tion on the part of the whites to improve their 
condition here should manifest unwillingness to 
return to Africa? 
culated to leave on their minds the impression 
that we wish to do them good, and to see them 
more happy? Ifthe negroes were treated like 
human beings here—if our deportment towards 
them were kind and respectful—they would 
voluntarily return to Africa, as the victims of 
oppression in other lands flee to this asylum of 
liberty. We ought to instruct the negroes; for 
in this way only can we convince them that it 
is their duty and interest to return to the home 
of their fathers.” JUSTITIA. 


Rather strange, one would think, that while 
America isan asylum for Europe’s victims of 
oppréssion, Africa should be sought as an asy- 
lum from American oppression! 

And rather strange, it seems, that in propor- 
tion as we become more ‘‘ kind and respectful” 
to the black man, and more careful of his in- 
terests, he should feel more and more dis- 
posed to forsake this asylum of liberty—run 
away from our kindness and respect !—Purt. 





" How Savery was ABo.isHep In Massa- 
CHUSETTS.—In 1754, there were four hundred 
and thirty-nine slaves in Essex county. 
The present constitution of Massachusetts 
was established in 1780. 


The first article 


Is our conduct to them cal- | 








of the declaration of rights asserts that all 
men are born free and equal; and this was 
generally supposed to have reference to sla- 
very; but still it was a point on which all 
did not agree. In 1781, however, at the 
court at Worcester, an indictment was found 
against a white man for assaulting, beating, 
and imprisoning a black. His trial took 
place at the Supreme Judical Conrt in 1783; 
and the defence was that the black man was 
a slave, and the beating, &c. was the neces- 
Sary correction of the master. This defence 
did not avail; the white man was found guilty, 
and fined; and this decision was the death 
warrant for slavery in Massachusetts. 


2S6- 
LINES 


Written after returning from a meeting of the Northern 
Liberties’ A. S. Society, held on the evening of the 9th 
Oct.,0n which occasion that worthy champion of our 
cause, C. C. Burleigh, addressed the audience. 

Why that wan, and sunken cheek ; 

That weak and faltering voice, 
That ers’t with matchless force could speak, 


While hearers all rejoice ?, 


*Tis that thou hast nobly braved 

The rich man’s frown, the wicked threat, 
And for the poor and injured slave 

Thus doomed thyself, without regret, 


A martyr to the holy cause, 
Regardless still of toil or pain, 

Defying e’en dame Nature’s laws 
Of health; thy boon to gain. 


Press not too hard thy waning youth— 
Too soon will it decay ; 

Leave not the mighty cause of truth, 
To mournful grief a prey. 


Let prudence then, with zeal abide, 
And all will still be well; 
bay lengthened life the joy and pride 
f freedom’s friends, who love thee well. 


And e’en perchance thou’lt live to see, 
Afric’s wrongs and woes redzessed; 

Til! slavery’s galling, cruel chains, 
No more on human limbs are prest. 


And while Freedom’s heavenly star, 
Undim’d by clouds, doth brightly shine, 
So shall thy soul, released from care, 
In peace ascend to bliss divine. 


Amicus, 
Se 


Rev. David Hoyt, professor of languages 
in the theological seminary, Maryville, 
Tenn., died on the 16th of August, at the 
early age of 33. He projected the Intelli- 
gencer, a religious paper, was a warm friend 
of the slave, and a thorough- going temperance 
man. He did much to keep alive the spark 
of genuine anti-slavery feeJings which though 
almost smothered by the high price of slaves, 
and the corruption of the church, still lives 
in Last Tennessee, 
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From the Philanthropist. 
Spirit of Colonization in Kentucky. 


The following testimony is important. We 
gather it from an article in one of the newspa- 
pers of a slave-holding State—the Louisville 
City Gazette. It shows us the character of 
Colonizationists in Kentucky. 

**How do we acquit ourselves towards Li- 
beria, that infant colony which has been plant- 
ed, fostered and sustained by American boun- 
ty? Dowe prepare those negroes, whom we 
propose sending to Africa, for the exercise of 
the high and responsible duties of citizenship 
in that young and flourishing Republic? Are 
we ‘* doing to others as we would have others 
todotous?” Far from it. Every species of 
preparation is strenuously opposed by some 
self-styled friends of Liberia. We know a gen- 
tleman who declines teaching some negroes 
even to read, who emigrate to Liberia by the 
first opportunity; he being a decided coloniza- 
tionist: they must, therefore, emigrate in their 
present ignorant, indolent, degraded and su- 
perstitious condition: they will carry no beam 
of curiosity, no thirst for improvement, none 
of that knowledge of men and things which we 
consider necessary to the good citizen. Had 
this feeling been confined to an individual, we 
should not have mentioned it; but, to our 
shame, it is almost universal: and, notwith- 
standing its injustice, inexpediency and its 
monstrous inconsistency, the sapient Legisla- 
tures of some of the States of our confederacy 
have passed enactments prohibiting the en- 
lightenment of this unfortunate race. Is it sur- 
prising that the negroes, seeing this indisposi- 
tion on the part of the whites to improve their 
condition Aere should manifest unwillingness to 


return to Africa? Is our conduct to them cal- | 


culated to leave on their minds the impression 
that we wish to do them good, and to see them 
more happy? Ifthe negroes were treated like 
human beings here—if our deportment towards 
them were kind and respectful—they would 
voluntarily return to Africa, as the victims of 
oppression in other lands flee to this asylum of 
liberty. We ought to instruct the negroes; for 
in this way only can we convince them that it 
is their duty and interest to return to the home 
of their fathers.” JUSTITIA. 


Rather strange, one would think, that while 
America isan asylum for Europe’s victims of 
oppression, Africa should be sought as an asy- 
lum from American oppression! 

And rather strange, it seems, that in propor- 
tion as we become more ‘‘ kind and respectful” 
to the black man, and more careful of his in- 
terests, he should feel more and more dis- 
posed to forsake this asylum of liberty—run 
away from our kindness and respect !—Puit. 





’ How Stavery was AsouisHep In Massa- 
CHUSETTS.—In 1754, there were four hundred 
and thirty-nine slaves in Essex county. 
The present constitution of Massachusetts 
was established in 1780. ‘The first article 











of the declaration of rights asserts that all 
men are born free and equal; and this was 
generally —. to have reference to sla- 
very; but still it was a point on which all 
did not agree. In 1781, however, at the 
court at Worcester, an indictment was found 
against a white man for assaulting, beating, 
and imprisoning a black. His trial took 
place at the Supreme Judical Conrt in 1783; 
and the defence was that the black man was 
a slave, and the beating, &c. was the neces- 
sary correction of the master. ‘This defence 
did not avail; the white man was found guilty, 
and fined; and this decision was the death 
warrant for slavery in Massachusetts. 


OSe- 
LINES 


Written after returning from a meeting of the Northern 
Liberties’ A. S. Society, held on the evening of the 9th 
Oct.,0n which occasion that worthy champion of our 
cause, C. C. Burleigh, addressed the audience. 

Why that wan, and sunken cheek ; 

That weak and faltering voice, 
That ers’t with matchless force could speak, 
While hearers all rejoice ?) 


*Tis that thou hast nobly braved 

The rich man’s frown, the wicked threat, 
And for the poor and injured slave 

Thus doomed thyself, without regret, 


A martyr to the holy cause, 
Regardless still of toil or pain, 

Defying e’en dame Nature’s laws 
Of health ; thy boon to gain. 


Press not too hard thy waning youth— 
Too soon will it decay ; 

Leave not the mighty cause of truth, 
To mournful grief a prey. 


Let prudence then, with zeal abide, 
And all will still be well ; 
la lengthened life the joy and pride 
f freedom’s friends, who love thee well, 


And e’en perchance thou’lt live to see, 
Afric’s wrongs and woes redzessed; 

Till slavery’s galling, cruel chains, 
No more on human limbs are prest. 


And while Freedom’s heavenly star, 
Undim’d by clouds, doth brightly shine, 
So shall thy soul, released from care, 
In peace ascend to bliss divine. 


Amicus, 
SOc- 


Rev. David Hoyt, professor of languages 
in the theological seminary, Maryville, 
Tenn., died on the 16th of August, at the 
early age of 33. He projected the Intelli- 
gencer, a religious paper, was a warm friend 
of the slave, and a thorough- going temperance 
man. He did much to keep alive the spark 
of genuine anti-slavery feeJings which though 
almost smothered by the high price of slaves, 
and the corruption of the church, still lives 
in Last Tennessee, 











